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LITERATURE. 


The English im Ireland in the Highteenth 
Century. By J. H. Froude, M.A. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Longmans & 
Co., 1872-1874.) 


Tue first volume of The English in Ireland, 
which was published in 1872, brought us 
down to the accession of IIl.—a few 
years beyond the date at which the Parlia- 
mentary history of Ireland may be said to 
begin. Most of our readers will remember 
the startling picture of Irish society which 
that volume presented to us, and at a time, 
too, when it has been usual to believe that 
Ireland was exceptionally tranquil. Of the 
substantial truth of Mr. Froude’s repre- 
sentation there can be little doubt, as it is 
founded on depositions which are preserved 
in Dublin Castle, and which, according to 
our author, record even worse brutalities 
than he has ventured to repeat. At the 
same time it is quite possible that Mr. Froude 
may have fixed his gaze too exclusively on 
the dark side of things, and that the lights 
and shadows of Irish life in the last century 
deserve to have been mingled in rather less 
unequal proportions than he has allotted 
tothem. He himself admits that there was 
a class, and, to judge from his language, a 
considerable class, of noblemen and gentle- 
men who were neither absentees nor place- 
hunters, and who lived on their estates 
in dignified retirement, untainted by the 
national vices of drinking, duelling, and 
gambling. There must therefore have been 
numerous districts of Ireland in which 
the farmers and asantry were pro- 
sperous and contented, the landlords con- 
scientious and respected, and where the 
crimes which flourished elsewhere in 
such rank luxuriance had no existence. 
On this supposition we think it may fairly 
be objected to Mr. Froude that he leaves 
upon the reader’s mind an impression not 
consistent with the facts; an impression, 
namely, that the social condition of Ireland 
a hundred years ago was exclusively made 
up of misery, vice, crime, corruption, and 
neglect. He mentions the existence of 
more healthy elements. But he mentions 
them and passes on. He never dwells at all on 
the brighter side of the picture. Still, no 
doubt, when every allowance is made for want 
of due proportion, enough remains to establish 
over and over again the truth of his central 
proposition, namely, that in Ireland the law 
was all but impotent, and that England having 
failed in more than one attempt to govern 

according to her own ideas, was 
content to tie the hands of the Papists, and 
leave the country to itself. To do this, as 
Mr. Froude well says, is permitted to no 
nation or government under the sun. And 
from this original contempt of obligations 
which no State can repudiate with safety, 
have flowed all the subsequent difficulties 


and dangers of which Ireland has been the 
cradle. No serious misconceptions therefore 
can result from the disproportionate promi- 
nence which Mr. Froude appears to have 
assigned to the blacker features of his story. 
And there is only one other point to which 
we think it’ necessary to call attention. It 
seems to us that Mr. Froude might have 
been with advantage a little more attentive 
to the chronological order of events. We 
often find mention of events in their 
later stages, or their more remote 
operation, of which we search in vain for 
the beginning. We find it asserted, for 
instance, on such and such a page, that the 
English Government had levied certain 
duties on Irish manufactures: but there 
is no reference to the date when this was 
done, nor any clue to it in the index. Or 
again, Mr. Froude is of course under the 
frequent necessity of mentioning an Act of 
Parliament, known as the “6th of George 
the First,” asserting the right of the 
King, Lords and Commons of Great Britain 
to make laws binding upon Ireland. But we 
cannot find in Mr. Froude’s volumes any 
account of the passing of this Act. And on 
the whole we must ask Mr. Froude to excuse 
us for saying that the arrangement of his 
work—the sequence of events, that is, and 
the disposition of material—seems susceptible 
of considerable improvement. 

It is somewhat difficult to extract any- 
thing like an orderly narrative out of that 
tangled web of Irish history which stretches 
from the Great Rebellion to the final esta- 
blishment of the Revolution. But there ap- 
pear to have been within that period three 
distinct schemes for a ‘‘ settlement ” of that 
unfortunate country, designed respectively 
by Wentworth, by Cromwell, and by James 
the Second. The two: first attempts were 
alike based on the principle of stamping out 
Popery, though they differed from each 
other in the instrument employed for that 
purpose—Wentworth relying on Anglican- 
ism, and Cromwell on Puritanism. James 
the Second, of course, aimed at nothing less 
than re-establishing a Roman Catholic 
kingdom of Ireland, supported exclusively 
by the Roman Catholic population, and 
on this attempt it is needless to dwell at any 
length. Mr. Froude regrets very deeply 
that the Cromwellian settlement was not 
allowed time to work itself out, being con- 
vinced that the Celtic stomach, which 
rejected Anglicanism, would by degrees 
have assimilated a more enthusiastic form of 
Protestantism, and that in another gene- 
ration Ireland would have been as Protestant 
as Scotland, and as loyal to the Crown as 
England. Seeing, however, that, asa matter 
of fact, Presbyterianism did fail as much as 
Anglicanism in performing the task allotted 
to it, we may fairly require that the excuses 
which are made for the one shall also be 
extended to the other. Had Cromwell lived 
the Puritan scheme would have succeeded, 
is Mr. Froude’s position. But it is equally 
open toa Churchman to contend that had 
Strafford lived, the Anglican scheme would 
have succeeded. That it failed after the Revo- 
lution is nothing to the purpose. In the 
first place, neither the one plan nor the other 
could have succeeded without the master 





mind which designed it to watch. over its 


progress to maturity. And im the second 
lace, the Church had no fairer play in 
reland in the eighteenth century the 
Presbyterian had. She was treated on a 
large scale as the Welsh Church was treated 
on a small scale, she was studiously clothed 
with the livery of conquest, and divested 
as far as was possible of every element 
of nationality. But Wales herself is a 
proof that there is nothing in the 
Anglican ritual inherently repulsive to the 
Celt. Before the Revolution there were 
no stouter Churchmen between the two 
channels than the Welsh people. And such 
being the case, we see no reasons why, under 
similar conditions, the Irish should not have 
been so too. If the Reformation had been 
carried out in Ireland as it was in England, 
the Irish would have glided imperceptibly 
into the new order of things as the Welsh 


. did. And even as it was, we cannot think 


the Church of Ireland failed as a missionary 
church for the reasons assigned by Mr. 
Froude :— : 
“Before a man can persuade others to accept 
him as a guide, he must know his own mind, and 
be ready with a Yes or No, on the questions with 
which his hearers are perplexed. On the points 
which divide Protestant from Romanist, the 
Anglican answers Yes and No. Is there a Chris- 
tian priesthood? There is, and there isnot. Is 
there a Real Presence in the Eucharist? There is, 
and there is not. Is baptism necessary to salva- 
tion? Itis, and it is not. Such hesitating modes 
of thought may be prudent and cautious, but they 
will make no converts.” 
It seems to us that the objection which 
occurs so forcibly to Mr. Froude is one that 
can only occur at all to educated minds. 
Educated minds may at the same time be 
more disposed to waive such an objection. 
But to persons unaccustomed to exercise 
their reasoning powers, it is not very likely 
to present itself. They do not put principles 
or systems, but only individuals, to the 
question ; and whatever answers may be ex- 
torted from Anglicanism under the screw of 
a relentless logic, the answer here supposed 
is not to be extorted from Anglicans. We, 
indeed, deny the correctness of Mr. Froude’s 
definition of Anglicanism. But even grant- 
ing its truth, we dispute the conclusion he 
derives from it. 

At the accession of George the Third, the 
Trish Parliament had just begun to wake 
up. In 1753 Ireland was sufficiently pro- 
sperous to have a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, and on the yore of this 
surplus debates took place which laid the 
foundation of a regular Parliamentary op- 
position, At this time there were four great 
families in Ireland who, if it suited them to 
agree, could dictate their own terms to the 
Castle. The Fitzgeralds, the Boyles, the 
Ponsonbys, and the Beresfords virtually re- 
turned the House of Commons; gnd a great 

rt of Mr. Froude’s history is simply the 

istory of their intrigues, Successive Vice- 
roys struggled to resist their influence. But 
they could only defeat them by the employ- 
ment of mercenaries against them. And 
between purchasing a patriot and purchas- 
ing a’ peer the difference was hardly worth 
considering. As Mr. Froude observes, the 
only chance of escape lay in dispensing with 
the House of Commons altogether, by making 





the hereditary revenue of the Crown suffice 
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for the expenses of government. Could this 
have been accomplished, and the necessity 
of obtaining supplies from Parliament have 
been got rid of, many useful reforms could 
have been effected in the condition of Ire- 
land, which might materially have changed 
her history. But the obstacle to‘this con- 
summation lay in the inveterate jobbery 
which had become an integral part of the 
English system of government. It had long 
been the convenient practice of the English 
Ministers to quarter political adherents or 
royal favourites on the Irish establishment. 
And they would not relinquish this resource 
even for the regeneration of the country. Lord 
Townshend, the most able and conscientious 
viceroy whom Ireland had yet known, found 
all his best intentions wrecked upon this 
sunken rock, And an admirable paper of in- 
structions, drawn up for him by George IIL., 


in 1765, of which Mr. Froude speaks in, 


terms of the warmest eulogy, for the same 
reason became a dead letter. The young 
King was really anxious to do his duty. He 
saw what Ireland wanted, and he went 
straight to the point. But “the system” 
was too much for him, and the oligarchy 
remained masters of the field. While such 
was the Parliamentary situation of affairs at 
the period in question, religious parties were 
divided into four sections. Both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants were subdivided 
into two species, though not separated from 
each other by exactly analogous differentials. 
The Roman Catholic sections were divided 
from each other by political, the Protestant 
by clerical, distinctions. The old dispos- 
sessed families of Irish Catholics, who had 
sunk into the ranks of the peasantry, but 
who still preserved plans of their estates, 
and went through the form of settling and 
resettling them on all proper occasions, were 
the “ irreconcileables ” of the Popish party, 
and no relaxation of the penal laws or of 
civil disabilities would have seemed of any 
value to them unaccompanied ‘by the resti- 
tution of their property. This party looked 
to France or Spain as their deliverer, and 
would be satisfied with nothing short of 
complete separation from England. The 
Anglo-Irish Roman Catholics, on the other 
hand, who had been left in possession 
of their lands, were as a rule loyal to 
Great Britain, and anxious only for the repeal 
of laws which were the source of great social 
inconvenience to them. The Protestant 
party, in turn, was divided into churchmen 
and dissenters, and between these the dif- 
ference was purely ecclesiastical. The differ- 
ence between the Roman Catholics was not 
one which prevented them from joining to- 
gether up to a certain point in pursuit of a 
common object. But the difference between 
the Anglicans and the Presbyterians did 
prevent them from doing so. The latter 
were still under all their old disabili- 
ties. The Test Act was ‘in full force; 
and they were made every day to feel their 
inferiority, in spite of the great services which 
they had rendered to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Between the two “centres ’’—the 
Anglican aristocracy that is, and the Roman 
Catholic—there was always a tendency to 
accommodation ; but it never came to more 
than that. Old jealousies could not so easily 
be allayed ; and neither the Irish Bishops 





nor the Romish priests were backward in 
fomenting them. But the conciliatory atti- 
tude and loyal professions of the one class of 
Roman Catholics, in which there is every 
reason to suppose they were perfectly sin- 
cere, seem to have blinded the English 
Government to the implacable hostility of 
the other; and to have been one great cause 
which led to the early successes of the rebels 
in 1798. While, however, the disabilities 
under which both Popish and Protestant dis- 
senters alike laboured were to some extent 
forgotten in the hatred-which they bore each 
other, there were other grievances which all 
Irishmen alike could feel. Poyning’s Act 
by which all Irish measures must be sub- 
mitted to the English Government before 
they could be passed at home, and the Act of 
George the First asserting the right of the 
English Government to pass laws which 
should be binding upon Ireland, rankled in 
the minds of Irish patriots and politicians. 
But the impolitic restrictions laid by Great 
Britain on the trade and commerce of Ireland 
were felt by every class in the kingdom, and 
more particularly by the “Irish Colony,” as 
Mr. Froude calls the English in Ireland, 
whom Great Britain was bound by every 
means in her power to encourage and protect. 
In 1668, Ireland was excluded from the 
benefit of the Navigation Act, and compelled 
to import all her goods in English ships. 
In 1698 her woollen manufacture was ruined 
by the imposition of prohibitive export 
duties. And some time in the eighteenth 
century her linen trade, which had been left 
free when her wool growers had been ex- 
cluded from the market, was laid under 
similar restrictions. These various imposi- 
tions had not been without their effect on 
the inhabitants of the island. The Presby- 
terians of the north, the most thriving and 
industrious part of the Irish population, had 
emigrated to America in considerable num- 
bers when the wool trade was destroyed. 
Twenty. years afterwards, when all hope of 
their sectarian position being improved was 
finally at an end, a still larger exodus began. 
And lastly, in 1772, the discontent which 
had been caused by religious and commercial 
grievances was resuscitated in a heightened 
form, and under more exasperating circum- 
stances, by a wound inflicted upon agri- 
culture. Notwithstanding the injurious 
effects of recent legislation, such was the 
fertility of the soil and the industry of the 
inhabitants, that the flax trade still prospered. 
The farmers grew rich. The land was every- 
where well cultivated: and the whole face of 
the country in these more fortunate provinces 
wore the aspect of happiness and plenty. 
Hearing of these things, one of the wealthiest 
of the Irish absentees, the Marquis of Done- 
gal, determined as his leases fell in to exact 
enormous fines for the renewal of them. 
The tenants were unable to pay them. The 
capitalists of Belfast and Lisburn stepped 
in over their headgj;,and, the example of 
the Marquis being generally followed, hun- 
dreds of families suddenly found themselves 
ejected from the land which they had held 
for generations, and which to some extent 
had been rendered productive by their own 
labour. Then began a third and a more 
fatal emigration of the flower of the Ulster 
yeomanry. Already exasperated by years 








of religious humiliation, this last act of 
oppression drove over the Atlantic shipload 
after shipload of that stubborn and vindic- 
tive race, till it is calculated that more than 
thirty thousand of them had rejoined their 
kinsmen in the colonies, there to be fore- 
most in be Nay a exciting rebellion 
against England, and to ave on 
the Potomac and Ohio the auenge of 
Antrim and Roscommon. There were 
many, however, who were too poor to 
cross the ocean, and these took their own 
revenge in their own way on the obnoxious 
strangers. They hamstrung their cattle, 
burned their farmsteads, and tore up their 
leases and agreements. The riots were put 
down by military force, but the mischief 
was done. The King, the Cabinet, and the 
English House of Commons understood and 
deplored the infatuation of the Irish land- 
lords, who were cutting the ground from 
under their own feet, as well as sending so 
formidable a reinforcement to the mutinous 
spirits in America. - But the Irish House of 
Commons only resolved that the fines asked 
were not excessive, and that the resistance 
provoked by them was an invasion of the 
rights of property. Lord Chesterfield, in 
writing to his friend the Bishop of Water- 
ford some few years before, had declared 
that if the soldiers had killed only half as 
many landlords as they had Whiteboys, it 
would have been much better for the coun- 
try. Chesterfield is a witness above sus- 
picion; and when we find him on the same 
side as Mr. Froude, the conviction is forced 
upon one’s mind that, though there might 
be many Irish landlords of a different cha- 
racter, the bad ones formed the majority, 
and were not less black than he has 
painted them. Whiteboys and Oakboys, 
Hearts of Steel and Peep-o’-Day Boys— 
the various lawless associations which suc- 
ceeded one another in quick succession, and 
familiarised the Irish with conspiracy, hinc 
causas habuere. The condition of Ireland dur- 
ing the eighteenth century was one long 
course of preparation for the rebellion of 
98. And the discipline of the insurgents 
who followed Father John and Father Kern, 
and the secrecy and celerity of their move- 
ments, were the natural product of that 
system of organised outrage which broke 
out in one part of Ireland as fast as it sub- 
sided in another. 

Such in brief was the condition of the 
Island of Saints during the lifetime of the 
generation which preceded the American 
war; and’ it was the American war which 
finally brought matters to a crisis. At war 
not only with our revolted colonies, but 
with France, Spain, and Holland into the 
bargain, England had neither soldiers nor 
ships to spare for the protection of Ireland. 
The Channel swarmed with privateers, who 
not only captured our merchantmen, but 
landed on the coast, which they ravaged 
and pillaged with impunity. Irishmen de- 
clared that if England was unable to de- 
fend them, they must be permitted to defend 
themselves. Henne the formation of the 
Irish volunteers, who in the absence of any 
regular force were for the time masters of 
Ireland. It appears at this time to have 
been possible that a combined insurrection 
of Catholics and Protestants should break 
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wer- 
to cope. She had alienated both 
Papi Pm 5 Presbyterians by religious dis- 
abilities, and both Protestants and Papists 
by commercial and constitutional restric- 
tions. Her “army of occupation” was 
just as disaffected as those it was meant 
to hold in check. And if Ireland was not 
to be conciliated, she must either be recon- 
quered or abandoned. Of the two last al- 
ternatives there was of course no serious 
thought. And the Government gave way at 
all points — the penal laws against the 
Catholics were relaxed; one by one the 
commercial restrictions were abolished ; 
Poyning’s Act and the sixth of George I. 
were repealed ; and it appeared for a brief 
period as if a reconciliation of the two 
countries had finally taken place, as if the 
suspicions and jealousies of the patriotic 
ty had been removed for ever, and Popish 
fostility reduced to eternal insignificance. 


“Now at last all obstacles to the Irish mil- 
lennium were gone, every measure had been granted 
which the people had demanded as necessary for 
their happiness. The new era might now begin as 
soon as it liked.” 

Mr. Froude is not so bitter even on 
English misgovernment as he is upon the 
childish credulity of English statesmen, who 
have allowed themselves. so often to be the 
dupes of phantoms such as these. Then, as 
more recently, discord would be bound in 
chains, and cast howling into outer darkness. 
Then, as more recently, the recognition of 
Irish ideas was to work a miracle on Ireland, 
“to pluck from her memory a rooted sorrow ;” 
and then, as more recently, these short- 
lived hopes were doomed to absolute disap- 
pointment. Peery Sonesta by England 
was only used by Ireland as a stepping-stone 
to fresh demands, and the removal of one 
grievance was only regarded as an additional 
reason for the discovery of a new one. 

“ Uno avulso non deficit alter 

Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo.” 
There is reason to doubt, however, whether 
all the English statesmen of that day were 
equally deceived. The Duke of Portland, in 
his correspondence with Lord Shelburne, 
hints at an alternative scheme in place of the 
proposed concessions, and that was nothing 
less than to cut Ireland adrift, and to let 
her settle these questions for herself. Mr. 
Froude thinks it a great pity that this ex- 
periment was not tried :— 


_“No foreign power could have penetrated the 
floating patrol with which England could have 
omental her shores, and shut her up within 
her own limits. Protestant and Catholic, Dis- 
senter and Churchman, Anglo-Irishman and Celt, 
would have enjoyed to the full the freedom for 
which they were so clamorous. A few years of 
liberty on those terms would probably have satis- 
fied Grattan. The mutinous colony would have 
discovered the meaning of the‘ nationality’ which 
they were so anxious to revive; and such of the 

pulation of both races as survived when another 
MacMorrough re-invited England’s interference, 
would have been contented to remain for the 
future members of the British Empire on less un- 
easy terms.” 
He even thinks that if the crisis had occurred 
after, instead of before, the great victories of 
Elliott and Rodney, it possibly might have 
been tried. And it would, we agree with 
him, have been the solution of a great:many 


out, with which England wauld be 





problems. However, the opportunity was 
not offered; and the sixteen years which 
followed between the establishment of the 
constitution of 1782 and the rebellion of 
1798 do but add another chapter to that 
curious history of legislative failures which 
the Liberal statesmen of England appear to 
have read backwards. Not satisfied with 
the freedom now assured to their trade, the 
Irish sugar refiners, and Irish silk and 
woollen manufacturers, began to clamour for 
protection ; for a prohibitive’ tariff, that is, 
against English goods. Not satisfied with the 
repeal of. Poyning’s Act, and the Act of 
George I., which they had protested was 
all that they required, the Irish patriots 
now required complete constitutional auto- 
nomy ; to have no other connexion, that is, 
with Great Britain, than Great Britain had 
at that time with Hanover. They now in- 
sisted on protection and nationality with the 
same frantic vehemence as they had formerly 
displayed in the pursuit of free trade and 
legislative independence. One step was 
leading to another. And it soon in fact be- 
came evident that there was no alternative 
between going to these extreme lengths and 
a union of the two legislatures. The demands 
of Ireland were irreconcileable with the ex- 
isting constitution: and unless we were 
prepared to let her swing free of England 
altogether, retaining only her allegiance to 
the English Crown, the connexion must be 
drawn still closer, and she must be incor- 
porated with this country like Scotland. The 
more far-sighted of the statesmen of the day 
had become convinced of this necessity before 
the outbreak of the rebellion. But the re- 
bellion supplied them with the opportunity 
which they wanted, and one obstacle to the 
good government of Ireland was removed in 
the shape of a legislative assembly, the sole 
object of whose members, or at least of two- 
thirds of them, may be summed up in the 
single word—plunder. But, as Mr. Froude 
very properly insists, the evil, though in a 
milder form, and on another scene, still 
flourishes, and must continue to flourish, as 
long as the “Irish vote” is made the object 
of party tactics; and as long as we refuse to 
recognise that under every demand for legal, 
social, or ecclesiastical reform which is made 
by the representatives of Celtic Ireland, lies 
the one hidden purpose which has animated 
four-fifths of the nation since the days of 
Cromwell; namely, entire separation from 
England, and the restitution of the soil 
to the children of the old proprietors. 
Everything else is but a pretext. That this 
state of feeling may be due to English mis- 
government does not affect the practical 
bearings of the subject. What bad govern- 
ment has done, good government cannot 
necessarily undo. Allopathy cannot always 
cure what it would certainly have prevented. 
Some poisons once admitted into the human 
constitution, though healthy habits, a careful 
diet, and skilful pharmacy may hold them 
in suspense, are, in fact, ineradicable, and 
sure to reassert themselves at intervals, 
though it may be under different forms. The 
— in the Celtic blood is hatred of the 

nglish sapremacy ; and to legislate for Ire- 
land in the expectation that any particular 
measure can succeed in eradicating. that, is 
the merest quackery. ‘I'he disease may wear 





itself out under healthier conditions of 
national life. But that will take at least 
another century. And in the mean time it 
is madness to give way to propositions of 
what we disapprove on principle, in hopes 
of propitiating a people in whose eyes all 
our gifts are Grecian ones. So said her 
orators in 1782; and so think her people 
still. 
Such we take to be the moral of this very 
interesting work. Space has compelled us to 
pass over many of its details : the Whiteboys 
flitting over the mountains on their barbar- 
ous errands, their white shirts gleaming in 
the moonlight, and the terrified shepherds 
and herdsmen crouching in their lonely huts 
as they listened to the shots and the shonts, 
and the roaring of the wounded cattle; the 
tithe proctor writhing on the ground as the 
largest tom cat that could be caught was 
drawn along his bare back ; the volunteers: 
in their green and gold uniforms, and gor- 
geous equipments, which put the finishing 
stroke to many an Irish gentleman’s estate; . 
and the park at Dunleckny, where they 
were all so hospitably entertained that 
the ground next morning was strewn with 
their bodies like a battle-field; the needy 
placemen and adventurers, the aristocratic 
jobbers and plunderers, whose political pro- - 
fligacy was paraded with cynical ostenta- 
tion ; the political leaders, who were always. - 
eloquent and brilliant, and sometimes un-. 
selfish and sincere—Flood, Grattan, Burgh,. . 
and the bold and uncompromising Fitzgib- 
bon ; the horrible crimes and heroic courage 
which at once disfigured and adorned the 
insurrection; all these scenes and figures 
are brought before us by Mr. Froude with 
the skill of a great literary artist, and will 
be eagerly devoured by thousands for whom 
the more serious portions of his work will 
have, perhaps, little interest. We cannod 
help regretting that the entire work was not 
published some eight or ten years earlier, 
when it was not too late for its lessons to. 
have had some effect. But its purely literary. 
value is, of course, the same at all times ;. 
and, in point of style and composition, Mr. 
Froude has in these volumes surpassed him- 
self. T. E. Keppet. 








The Complete Poems of Sir Philip Sidnev. 
Edited by the Rev. A. Grosart. In Two : 
Volumes. (Printed for Private Circulation, 
1873, in “ The Fuller Worthies’ Library.” - 


Tus claims to be, and is, the most complete’: 
edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s collected poems. 
Mr. Grosart has printed, in two magnificent 
volumes, the songs and sonnets known under~ 
the title of Astrophel and Stella, the lyrics 
extracted from the Countess of Pembroke’s: 
Arcadia, the metrical version of the first 
forty-three Psalms which Sidney left un- 
finished at his death, and two miscellaneous’ 
collections of sonnets and songs, entitled 
here, for the first time, Sidera and Pansies’ 
from Penshurst and Wilton. The book is 
enriched with engravings of Penshurst and 
Wilton seen from different points of view, 
and with a medallion of the Warwick 
Castle portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. Mr. 
Grosart has conscientiously fulfilled his duty 
as editor by a sufficient account of the 
materials in MS. or print to which he has 
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had access, as well as by the addition of 
copious notes and illustrations to the poems. 
It may perhaps be regretted that his critical 
discussion of Sidney’s place in English poetry 
is not more full, and that he has not sup- 
ported his own very definite theory con- 
cerning the relation of Sir Philip Sidney to 
Lady Rich (see vol. i. pp. xxxv.—xliii.), by 
a more thorough attempt to restore the 
proper order of the Astrophel and Stella 
lyrics. It is true that Mr. Grosart points out 
that these love-verses were only handed 
about in MS. among Sidney’s private friends 
during his lifetime, and that after his death 
they were confusedly printed in what he well 
characterises as a ‘“semi-furtive’’ manner. 
He also proceeds to suggest by what altera- 
tions in the succession of these disconnected 
pieces the romance of Sidney’s life might be 
made intelligible, and the slur which has 
been cast upon his honour (by Godwin of all 
people, among others) be removed. Yet he 
concludes his critical inquiry with the obser- 
vation: *‘ These remarks may go to show 
the need of a very thorough revision of the 
chronology of Astrophel and Stella, and related 
poems.” May we hope that at some future 
time Mr. Grosart will work out the interest- 
ing suggestions of his essay, and attempt a 
complete elucidation of this episode in 
Sidney’s life ? He is a firm believer in the 
reality of the poet’s passion for Stella, and 
will by no means countenance that easy 
method of interpretation which finds more 
play of fancy than fervour of affection in a 
series of fugitive poems dedicated to a single 
name. ¢ 
Sidney’s reputation as a poet has more to 
lose than to gain by the collection of all his 
verses into one book. He was not in any 
very exalted sense of the word a poet; 
though the extent of his culture, the deli- 
cacy of his mind, and his lively admiration 
for all that is noble in nature and art, 
exactly fitted him to be the patron of poets, 
a fluent versifier, and an experimentalist in 
metre at a moment when our literature 
was just beginning to become self-conscious. 
There was, moreover, something high-strung 
in his spirit and impassioned in his genius, 
which gives a tone of elevation to his verse. 
It is not difficult to explain the ascendancy 
which he, the ‘‘ warbler of poetic prose,” the 
poet-critic, whose masterpiece is the Defence 
of Poesy—the high-born poet of culture, who 
mediated between our rude English and the 
refined literatures of Rome and Italy—ac- 
quired over men of far superior genius, 
Spenser and Jonson. There was something 
so thoroughly gentle and accomplished in 
his talent, so brilliant and winning in his 
personality, so splendid in the promise of his 
life, and so pathetic in his early death, that, 
when we read the epitaph of Dr. Thomas 
Thornton, “ the tutor of Sir Philip Sidney ;” 
of Lord Brooke, ‘‘ servant to Queen Eliza- 
beth, counsellor to King James, and friend 
to Sir Philip Sidney ;” of Lady Pembroke, 
“‘ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; ”’ and 
when we remember that the whole of Eng- 
land put on mourning for his death, we 
can account for this enthusiasm. But it 
must not blind us into believing that 
Sidney was a great poet. One perfect 
sonnet he has written, ‘‘ With how sad 
face, QO Moon, thou climbst the skies ;” 





many others of great excellence bear his 
name; and there are delicate little bits of 
lyric sweetness, fresh and fragrant, scattered 
up and down the pages of Mr. Grosart’s 
goodly volumes. ‘Yet the impression left 
upon the mind after a continuous perusal of 
these collected poems is that Sidney was a 
man of exquisite sensibility, fertile fancy, 
cultivated taste, and poetic sympathy—not 
that he was a poet in the sense in which we 
give that name to Petrarch, his master. 
His life was his noblest poem, and in litera- 
ture his best work was the Defence of Poesy. 
One great interest which attaches to the 
poetry of Sidney is due to its close con- 
nexion with that of Italy. Bornin 1554, 
Sidney was nearly forty years junior to 
Surrey, ten years older than either Shak- 
spere or Marlowe, and almost exactly of the 
same age as Spenser. He lived, in fact, at 
the moment when the impulse of the Italian 
Renaissance had been already communicated 
to England, and his activity as an artist was 
chiefly directed toward the acclimatization 
in our language of Italian metres and Italian 
modes of expression. It was an age of ex- 
periments, when English writers, eager to 
emulate the beauties of the classical and 
Southern literatures, had yet to learn the 
limits of our own. No poet set himself more 
enthusiastically to the task of discovery by 
imitation than did Sidney. He attempted 
hexameters, elegiacs (vol. ii. p. 14), Sapphics 
(ditto, p. 15), Phalaeciacs (ditto, p. 107), 
Asclepiads (ditto, p. 108), and Anacreontics 
(ditto, p. 104), without, it must be confessed, 
such success as would encourage a follower 
to pursue the same paths. So far, he was 
endeavouring, in common with Italian pre- 
decessors and English contemporaries, to 
adapt the metrical systems of the an- 
cients to modern versification. More was 
reasonably to be expected from the at- 
tention which he paid to Italian metres. 
Surrey and Wyatt had already cultivated 
the sonnet with success, and the most 
beautiful of Sidney’s poems take this form. 
Itis, however, to be noticed that, devoted 
as he was to Petrarch, he very rarely con- 
formed his sonnet truly to the Tuscan model. 
A prudent avoidance of epigram in this 
species of composition prevented the best 
ltalian poets from concluding the sonnet 
with a couplet ; yet it is the very frequent 
custom of Sidney to do so. Out of the 
110 sonnets in Astrophel and Stella, only 
twenty-two are found without the concluding 
couplet; and of these a large proportion, 
contrary to the precedent of the best Italian 
models, arrange the last six lines thus :— 


“ For though I oft myself of them bemoan, 
That through my heart their beamy darts be gone, 
Whose cureless wounds even now most freshly 
bleed, 
Yet since my death-wound is already got, 
Dear killer, spare not thy sweet cruel shot ; 
A kind of grace it is to slay with speed.” 


These details may not be thought very 
important, yet they have their value when 
we remember what pains were being taken 
to assimilate English to Italian literature, 
and also the extreme delicacy of the struc- 
ture of the sonnet as finally elaborated by 
Petrarch. Besides the sonnet, Sidney adopted 
the octave stanza of Boccaccio. th 


single and double sestines he imitated 





from Petrarch; but this style of composi- 
ig Pa sai in Italian, becomes unntter-. 
ably tedious in lish. It belongs, in fac 
to the toys of aad The am wo a 
be said about terza rima, on which Sidney 
bestowed especial pains (see, for examples, 
vol, ii, pp. 71-84). In this intricate metre 
not only did he write long amoebean 
eclogues, assigning to each shepherd a 
terzet, but he even attempted to imitate the 
sdrucciolo rhymes which a few Italian poets 
had used as an exhibition of their skill, The 
difficulty of getting triple rhymes in English 
hampered Sidney, and made his metre lame 
and awkward in the extreme. Here is a 
specimen of this curious experiment :— 
“If sunny beams shame heavenly habitation, 

If three-leaved grass seem to the sheep unsavoury, 

Then base and sour is Love’s most high vocation. 

Or if sheep’s cries can help the sun’s own bravery, 

Then may I hope my pipe may have ability 

To help her praise who decks me in her slavery. 

No, no; no words ennoble self-nobility : 

As for your doubts her voice was it deceivéd me, 

Her eye the force beyond all possibility.” 

Sidney’s terza rima with single rhymes 
moves less deplorably than this. Another 
of his direct imitations from the Italian is 
that form of the canzone in which the 
rhyme at the ending of the first line is re. 
peated in the middle of the next, and so 
on, as for instance (vol. ii. p. 92) :— 

“Up, up, Philisides, let sorrows go; 

Who yields to woe doth but increase his smart. 

Do not thy heart to plaintful custom bring, 

But let us sing,—sweet tunes do passions ease ; 

An old man hear, who would thy fancies raise.” 

I might go on to illustrate Sidney’s adapta- 
tion of the madrigal, the echo song, and the 
versified novella from Italian sources. But 
enough has been said to show that the poems 
from the Arcadia are chiefly interesting as 
metrical experiments, To expect a high 
poetic quality from such compositions would 
be ridiculous. Goethe says somewhere that 
if a poet were to be thinking about his 
measures while writing his poems, he would 
go mad, and produce nothing of value. 
Sidney did not lose his reason, though terza 
rima with a sdruccielo termination is enough 
to drive a poet mad; but he produced a 
vast quantity of verse which is only valuable 
as illustrating the intense self-consciousness 
of English poetry at this period. It needed 
all the “native wood-notes wild” of the 
dramatists, all the genius of Spenser, to free 
our literature from the imitative erudition 
which threatened to strangle it in the cradle. 
J. A. Symonps. 








On the Road to Khiva.. By David Ker, late 
Khiva Correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph. (London: Henry 8S. King & Co., 
1874.) 

Ir is impossible to read this somewhat 

bulky volume without acquiring a great 

liking for the author, whose genuine humour 
and frankness, and occasional brilliancy of 
style, cover many faults. 

Mr. Ker’s map is imperfect, and we search 
in vain for the ‘‘ unknown Caucasus,”’ or the 
“ dark ridge up which Codrington’s stormers 
went bravely into the jaws of death looming 
gauntly against the lustrous sky ;” but we 
gather that our author went from the Crimea 
to Poti by steamer, travelling with his no- 
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torious friends the gaunt Cossack, the sallow, 
beetle-browed; Russian, the bullet-headed 
Tartar, the keen, melancholy Jew, the burly 
Turk, the aquiline Georgian, the little Frau- 
lein who, assumed an air of charming help- 
lessness, swallowing dried prunes by the 
dozen ; and the inevitable English tourist in 
a plaid suit, whose efforts to arrange the 
of his telescope gave him, according 
to Mr. Ker, the look of an over-fed Laocoon 
struggling with a peculiarly thin snake! 
Plunging bravely through pages of these 
sensational sentences, we find our author 
at Poti, which he amusingly describes as 
follows :-— 
Local Products . .  « Fever and cholera. 


Revenue . ar . Varying according to the 
success of the over- 


charges. 

Manners. « «+ ~« None. 

Customs . » «+  «» Very hard to pass with 
luggage. 

Chief Articles of Use  . Quinine. 

Internal Communications . Impossible. 


Government . Every man for himself, 
and the detil for all!! 
From this miserable sea-port town Mr. Ker 
horries on to Tiflis, finding post-chaise tra- 
velling as agreeable as sea life, and meeting 
a few more aquiline Georgians, bun-faced 
Tartars, and skeletons of ancient Georgian 
castles hanging shadow-like upon the very 

brink of black scowling precipices. 

He encounters a thunder-storm, which he 
describes in simple and really effective 
language, and afterwards sleeps as soundly 
as a country policeman on duty. From Tiflis 
he reaches Petrofsk, then Astrakhan, and 
finally ascends the Volga, which he paints 
(at p. 36) in colours which offer an effectual 
warning of “don’t” to all those desirous 
of following in his footsteps. 

Branching off from the Volga to Oren- 
burg, he passes through a scene of famine, 
meeting a crowd of peasants moving in slow 
and melancholy procession; in their midst 
the long dark robe and flowing hair of a 
priest, with the crucifix glittering in his 
uplifted hands. 

“<< What’s all this ?’ ask I. 

“We're praying for rain,’ answers my driver 
in the dull weary voice of a man without hope, 
‘but it never comes. God is angry with us, and 
we must just suffer. What is to be weil be!’ 

“*¢ Are you fearing for the harvest then ?’ 

“¢ Ah, master, how can we help fearing for it? 
Twice already our crops have failed, and now this 
third time there’s been no rain for weeks together, 
and the ground is as hard as iron. If the harvest 
fails again this year, God help us all!’ 

“ And then in a few simple touching words he 
tells the dismal story. Two bad harvests in suc- 
cession, seed-corn becoming dearer—dearer still— 
and at length failing altogether; food purchased 
at exorbitant rates from the harpies who are never 
wanting to fatten upon the misery of provincial 
Russia ; men scattering over the whole face of the 
country in quest of work to keep them from dying of 
hunger ; long weeks of gnawing anxiety, sinking 
at length into the apathy of despair. And all the 
while he is speaking the mournful cadence of the 
ple’s prayer rises and falls like the moan of a 
tant sea, and the poor creatures turn their 
longing _~ to the clear bright merciless sky, 
which looks down upon them as if in mockery.” 

Leaving this unhappy district, our author 
hurries. on to Orenburg—the “ gateway of 
Asiatic commerce”—and thence to Fort 


a journey which is described 


as i— 





“The heat of a furnace: during the day, the 
— of a Lincolnshire fen at night, an atmosphere 
filled with hot prickly dust, a quivering blaze of 
intense heat along the horizon, lips cracked and 
bleeding, eyes that ache with a dull unceasing 
pain, a furred leathery tongue, a torturing thirst, 
a feverish unrefreshing a constant irritation 
worse than the sharpest agony.” ~ 

He reached Fort Kazalinsk on the 17th of 
June, 1873, but only to find himself, in his 
own language, “trapped,” that is, doomed 
to spend six weary weeks under surveillance 
during which the main object of his journey, 
the campaign in Khiva, became a thing of 
the past. Mr. Ker gives his experiences of 
these six weeks in one hundred and nineteen 
pages. He meets a great many more hook- 
nosed Kirghiz, high-cheeked Khivans, bun- 
faced Kalmucks, stately Bokharists, low- 
browed Russians, bullet-headed Tartars, and 
other tall, gaunt, hard-featured men; and 
he gives us an interesting story of the arrival 
at Kazalinsk of twenty-one rescued Russian 
prisoners. How gladly the poor fellows 
entered their fatherland once more, and how 
mixed were their feelings between gratitude 
for their safety, and bitter remembrances of 
their captivity, is narrated in touching lan- 

age. 

Our author tell us they attribute to the 
Khivans the same fighting qualities which 
have distinguished most of the other races 
whom Russia has as yet encountered in 
Central Asia. “They fight—why, a barn- 
door cock would chase any ten of them.” 

Did Mr. Ker, on hearing the story, so well 
told by him, of the return of these Russian 
prisoners, remind his companions of the 
events of thirty years before, when Todd 
successfully induced the Khan of Khiva to 
set at liberty 416 similar Russian prisoners 
whose detention had been made a just pretext 
by Russia for invading that country in 1839 ? 
Did he bring to their remembrance the 
honoured names of James Abbott and Rich- 
mond Shakespear, subalterns of the Bengal 
Artillery, who were chiefly instrumental in 
this good work of restoring Russia’s children 
to her bosom, and inducing her to give back 
to the Khivans 2,000,000/. worth of mer- 
chandise and forty prisoners, among whom 
were representatives of the wealthiest fami- 
lies in Khiva ? 

A reference to this illustrative tale of 
England’s influence in Central Asia thirty 
years ago, would have been a worthy addi- 
tion to an interesting episode. 

On August 7, our author realized the 
good fortune of being allowed to proceed 
on to Samarcand. He meets a few more of 
those awful Caucasus-like fortresses, which 
looked blankly down at him through their 
gaping walls, with a fixed stare, like the 
eyes of a corpse, and with an effect indescri- 
bably weird and unearthly ; also some more 
broad, yellow-haired Russians; with a few 
gaunt, swarthy, aquiline Cossacks; and 
ruins of citadels looming gauntly against the 
sky ; in addition to an old lady, who looked 
not unlike an over-roasted snipe; a long 
procession of cows stepping daintily and 
noiselessly along, surveying the Laocoén- 
group in the middle of the road with a quiet, 
aristocratic contempt, which was worth 
going a mile to see; and some more gaunt, 
wild-eyed, half-naked boatmen ; a few gaunt, 





brown scarecrows, and some gaunt der- 
vishes. At last he enters the “Earthly 
Paradise” — Samarcand. 

In order to acquire a proper idea of this 
ancient city of Timur, Mr. Ker tells us to 
“take a paved court about the size of Portman 

uare, wall it in on three sides with St. Paul's, 

estminster Abbey, and the front of Christ 
Church, painting all these with every colour of the 
rainbow. Cram into this space the entire stock- 
in-trade of Covent Garden, people it with the 
Shah’s suite, the Japanese embassy, and the last 
caravan from Mecca. Fill in the picture with a 
rich southern sky, and a temperature of 98° in 
the shade, and the product shall be a faint outline 
of the thing required.” 


Samarcand appeared to produce a great 
many more tall, stately Bokharists ; lumpy 
Bashkirs; gaunt, keen-eyed Cossacks ; veiled 
women, who looked like exaggerated slate- 
pencils; and camels, whose grunting was 
suggestive of a pig shut up in an organ pipe. 
After several interesting chapters of his per- 
sonal experiences, needlessly spun out in the 
same tiresome style which characterises the 
rest of the book, Mr. Ker ends with a senti- 
ment which we cordially endorse :— 

“Tf what I have said suffices to show that, 
whatever errors I may have committed, I at least 
did my best to accomplish the work for which I 
was sent out, I shall be more than repaid for all,” 


We do acknowledge this, with the hope 
that next time he travels he will give us 
less of himself, and follow the practice, 
which he deprecates in his first page, of 
writing a fuller account of the politics, 
history, and general condition of the country, 
including the thousand other interesting 
facts incidental to an almost unknown 
country. 

Mr. Ker’s chapter on the future of the 
Oxus (chap. xxii.) is exceedingly interesting. 
We can only come to one conclusion, after 
reading it, in regard to the long-discussed 
possibility of turning the course of that river 
again into the Caspian—and that is that. 
‘the river, shrunk as it is, cannot muster a 
volume of water sufficient to reach the 
Caspian.” We have undoubted authority, 
however, for believing that for two centuries, 
from the end of the fourteenth century to 
about 1558, the Oxus did fall into the Cas- 
pian Sea. The Englishman Jenkinson, who 
visited Khiva about this latter period, wrote 
that 


“all the water which they require in the country 
is drawn in canals from the Oxus ; hence it happens 
that the river no longer falls into the Caspian Sea, 
and the country runs the risk of one day becoming 
a desert, for these people will continue to destroy 
the course of the river with their canals.” 


An article in the Russische Revue (vol. ii., 
1873) contains lengthy and most interesting 
arguments on this point, and arrives at the 
conclusion, that there is little or no chance 
of connecting the Aral and the Caspian by 
the Oxus, except by crippling the forces of 
nature which have heretofore had effect in 
the history of the river, and attempting a 
work at enormous cost, which could not last 
for long in the loose soil of the lowlands of 
Kharizm. . Whether or no, it seems diffi- 
cult to believe that the Oxus can ever acquire 
importance as a commercial highway, al- 
though it may play an important part in a 
military sense. 
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Mr. Ker’s final chapter on the “coming 
struggle’? is instructive, and worthy of 
study on the part of Central Asian politi- 
cians. The few facts, also, which he men- 
tions cursorily throughout the book—such 
as the tone of the Russian press (p. 19), the 
composition of the Russian army (p. 41), 
Russian designs against Kashgar (pp. 53 
and 217), the qualities of the Russian sol- 
<dier (p. 209), the fertility of Central Asia 
-(p. 219), &c., &c.—are oases in the desert of 
sthe road to Khiva, which go far to reward 
-one for reading the book. 

“ Well,” says a Russian veteran (in p. 90), 
“uttering, according to Mr. Ker, the opinion 
of every military man in Central Asia in 
regard to England and Russia— 


“you see, we've got too close now to be very 
good friends. Men can be friendly enough when 
there’s a good distance between ‘em, but when 
they come to touch elbows they’re apt to jostle 
-each other.” 


We lay down the book with thoughts car- 
‘ried back to 1838, when Nesselrode wrote the 
-same memorable words to Palmerston, words 
ifollowed by the ill-timed and unfortunate 
-expedition against Khiva in 1839; and a 
‘long subsequent period of conquest up to 
the Oxus :— 


“ Great Britain, like Russia, must have at heart 
the same interest—that of maintaining peace in the 
centre of Asia, and of avoiding the recurrence of 
a general conflagration in that vast portion of the 
globe. But to prevent this great calamity it is 
necessary pac to maintain the tranquillity of 
the intermediate countries which separate the 
possessions of Russia from those cf Great Britain, 
«net to excite them against each other by nourish- 
ing their mutual animosities; finally, beyond 

. everything else, to respect the independence of the 

intermediate countries which separate us. Such 
is, in our opinion, the system which the two 
Cabinets have a common interest invariably to 
pursue, in order to prevent the possibility of a 
conflict between two great Powers which, that they 
may remain friends, require not to touch each other, 
-and not to come into collision in the centre of 
Asia.” O, T. Buryez, 








Mohammed and Mohammedanism: Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution. By R. 
Bosworth Smith, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and Assistant 
Master at Harrow School. (London: 

. Smith, Elder & Co., 1874.) 


“(Second Notice. —MOHAMMADANISM. ) 


In our first notice of these Lectures, we con- 
fined our attention to the second lecture, 
and endeavoured to sketch the outlines of 
Mohammad’s character, and to show in what 
our view of that character differed from Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s; and we found that the 
difference related solely to the latter days of 
the Prophet’s career. We must now pass 
on from the Man to the Teaching—from 
Mohammad to Islam. 

It is no easy thing to form a just estimate 
-of Mohammadanism. We are apt to forget 
the time in which it had its birth, and to 
compare the somewhat crude and barbarous 
notions of the seventh century with the 
more polished ethics of to-day. We forget 
that when Mohammad preached the Unity 
of God, the Christians of Arabia were wor- 
shipping what to any but theological minds 





seemed to be three Gods. We forget the bot- 
tomless degradation of that time, and the sen- 
suality amid which Mohammad was born 
and lived—out of which we surely ought 
not to expect a religion of virgin purity. 
But, besides this difficulty of making due 
allowance for the circumstances in which 
Mohammadanism sprang up, much is at- 
tributed to its founder which was, in fact, 
pre-existent in Arabia, and so much has 
since grown fungus-like upon Mohammad’s 
teaching, that it is hard to tell what is the 
genuine thing, and what is the casing of 
mud which the centuries have heaped about 
it since Mohammad first preached the Reli- 
gion of Resignation. 

It has been said by one who knows the 
Mohammadan East as no other Englishman 
does—or can, now that Western contami- 
nation is fast spreading its slime over the 
** Morning-land ”’—that Islam is like an east- 
ern city. From a distance you see within the 
gated wall only the matchless domes and 
minarets of the mosques, and here and there 
a picturesque malkaf on the flat roof leading 
the cool northern breezes down through the 
house, and perhaps a massive citadel tower- 
ing over all. But go near, and you find 
ruined houses and dilapidated mosques ; 
noble palaces, with their treasures of eastern 
art, falling into decay. So is it with Islam. 
Its outlines are grand; its details at times 
heart-sickening. As a religion it is lofty: 
as a social system it is a complete failure ; 
and the social system is woven too closely 
into the religion to be separated from it. 
And here it is pertinent to remark, that high 
as the teaching of Mohammad was, its in- 
fluence for good upon the morality of its 
followers has been far from proportionate. 
It may be said of every creed, that if tested 
by the lives of its professors it suffers; but 
in Isl4m the discrepancy between the creed 
and the life is too glaring. A man may in 
Muslim countries be guilty of almost every 
crime which it is possible to commit, and 
yet be winked at by the law, and it must be 
remembered that law in the East means 
the Kurdén and the religious traditions. 
Surely this points to some radical fault in 
the religion: difference of race will not 
account for everything. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith’s view of Moham- 
madanism is, we think, on the whole, a 
just one; though, perbaps, a little too 
favourable. He does not seem always to 
see the dark side of the question. In vindi- 
cating Mohammad’s religious teaching, he 
sometimes attempts to justify the social 
system which Mohammad sanctioned; or 
at least to exculpate Mohammad from any 
blame in the matter. An instance is seen 
in Polygamy. 


“Mohammed,” says Mr. Smith, “would have 
more than doubled the debt of gratitude the 
Eastern world owes to re paw he oe it 

1 away, but he could not have done so 
hae red ad fally seen its evils. .... Moham- 
med could not have made a tabula rasa of Eastern 
society, but whiat he could do he did. He at 
least put strict limitations on the unbounded 
licence of Eastern polygamy, and the facility of 
Eastern divorce” (p. 174 f). 


This is a mistake, though a most natural 
one. It is very true that Mohammad did 


not introduce polygamy into Arabia; but it 


is not true that he put upon it “ strict limit. 
ations.” He restricted, indeed, the number 
of wives; but he allowed absolutely un. 
limited licence in another and far worse 
way. What avails to forbid a man to take 
more than four wives, if he may have as 
many female slaves as he likes? * So 
far from limiting polygamy Mohammad 
virtually left his followers an unbounded 
polygamy, which differed from that of the 
usual acceptation only in name, and in the 
additional feature, that whereas a wife has 
her father’s house to protect her, the con- 
cubine is defenceless against the brutality of 
her master, who may even kill her with legal 
impunity on the slightest provocation. The 
number of wives is necessarily limited by 
the expense of maintaining them with their 
separate establishments ; on the other hand, 
a female slave costs little to keep and, more- 
over, commonly works for her living. Is it 
not, then, obvious, that Mohammad, whilst 
restricting an evil which was never likely, 
save in very exceptional cases, to extend 
much beyond the limits he imposed, left 
free scope for a closely-related abomination, 
which most men could compass, and which 
must reduce a large proportion of human 
beings—nay, of women—to astate of miser- 
able and abject dependence on the con- 
descending humanity, instead of the rever- 
ence, of the wretch who owns them and has 
bought them for his own brutish pleasure ? 
Is this limiting? If so, the word “limit” 
has no meaning. We have said nothing 
about the facility of Mohammadan divorce, 
because, as Mr. Bosworth Smith points out, 
it is the necessary consequence of the separa- 
tion of the sexes. A man would never 
embark in the hazardous lottery of Eastern 
marriage, if he had not the escape of divorce 
from the woman whom he has never seen, 
and who may be in every way uncongenial 
to him. 

If we have dwelt so long upon this one 
subject, it is partly because it is almost 
the only one in which we seriously disagree 
with Mr. Smith, and partly because it is the 
one fatal point in the system of Mohammad. 
The other faults of Islam are compara- 
tively trifling, and often find their coun- 
terpart in many of the existing forms of 
Christianity: but polygamy has degraded 
the East ; it is the bane of Islam. 

But if Mr. Bosworth Smith has been mis- 
led (like almost everyone else) with respect 
to polygamy, he is perfectly right about a 
very kindred subject, the Muslim Paradise 


* Sale’s statement that the number of wives and 
concubines together was limited by Mohammad to four 
is an error. 

t Mr. Bosworth Smith, in quoting the statement 
which Mr. Lane has made in the Modern Egyptians, 
that polygamy in Egypt was rarer among the higher 
than the lower classes, hints that the words “ higher” 
and “lower” may have been accidentally transposed. 
The writer has since had the opportunity of mention- 
ing this to Mr. Lane, who says that no such transposi- 
tion has taken place. Mr. Lane suggests a very 
probable reason for the greater prevalence of poly- 
gamy among the lower classes: many of them who 
travel much about the country, such as boatmen and 
servants, like to have a wife at each end of their 
journey, and in any case a wife of the lower orders 
makes herself useful, and not only supports herself, 
but helps to support her husband. ~The higher classes 
occasionally have female slaves instead of more than 
one wife. By the higher classes are meant those persons 
who are in easy circumstances, 
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—which is commonly thought one of the 
worst features of Islam. This sensual heaven 
must be regarded rather as forced upon 
Mohammad by the character of the people 
to whom he preached, than as natural to his 
own mind; for though sensual himself, he 
does not seem to have personally desired a 
heaven of sense. Witness the third Sirah 
(quoted by Mr. Smith) — 

‘“ Fair in the sight of men are the pleasures of 
women and children; fair are the treasured trea- 
sures ; and fine horses ; and flocks; and cornfields ! 
Such is the enjoyment of this world’s life. But 
God! goodly is the home with Him!” 

Nor should it be forgotten that some of the 
higher sort of Muslims in the present day 
maintain that the descriptions of Paradise 
in the Kur-dn are not to be accepted in their 
literal sense any more than are the descrip- 
tions in St. John’s Book of the Revelation.* 

Mr. Smith’s remarks on the Mohammadan 
miracles, on the so-called “conversion by 
the sword,” and on fatalism, are thoroughly 
just and clear, and well worthy of study. 
With regard to the last, we think Moham- 
mad was more of a predestinarian (though 
not a fatalist) than Mr. Smith admits; an 


 @xamination of the traditions would, we 


think, induce him slightly (it needs no more) 
to modify his view on the subject. 

We must now turn to the last lecture, on 
Mohammadanism and Christianity, in which 
the author’s breadth of view is most con- 
spicuous. The position which Mr. Smith 
claims for Islam is that of a near relative of 
Christianity ; he would almost say the only 
form of Christianity which has ever com- 
mended itself to the Eastern mind. It is to 
the unprogressive nations of the East what 
Christianity is to the progressive nations of 
the West. And Islam has that power of 
revival which is essential to a religion, with- 
out which it must at last die of corruption. 
The Wahhabis have done for Islam what the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century did for 
Christianity. Mohammadanism, in short, is a 
not unsuitable religion for an unprogressive 
race. This is a position which we think can 
hardly be too strongly insisted upon. Moham- 
madanism has done for the East, though in a 
far more imperfect way, what Christianity 
has done for the West; and unquestionably 
Islam has raised to no small extent the 
moral tone of its professors. Yet a religion 
that countenances such practices as Mo- 
hammadanism does, is never likely to raise 
the’ moral tone of a nation above a certain 
point. Up to that point it will raise, but 
beyond that it will be powerless. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith proceeds to argue 
that Islim may in time be so far broadened 
and purified as to become a religion such as 
even @ progressive people might believe, if 
the East ever become progressive. We quote 
his words :— 

“Tt seems to me that while Mohammedans 
cling as strongly as ever to their rigid Monotheism, 
and to their unfaltering belief in the Divine 
mission of their Prophet, .... they may yet 
be brought to see that there is a distinction 
between what Mohammed said himself, and 
what others have said for him ; and that there is 
a still broader distinction between what he said 
as @ legislator and a conqueror, and what he said 
as a simple prophet. ere are some among 


* Mod. Egypt., 5th ed., p. 68, note. 








them who see now, and there will be more who 
will soon see, that there may be an appeal to the 
Mohammed of Mecca from the Mo of 
Medina ; that there may be an idolatry of a book, 
as well as of a picture, or a statue, or a shapeless 
mass of stone ; and that the Prophet, who always 
in other matters asserted his fallibility, was never 
more fallible, though certainly never more sincere, 
than when he claimed an equal infallibility for the 
whole Koran alike. Finally, with the growth of 
knowledge of the real character of our faith, 
Mohammedans must recognise that the Christ of 
the Gospel was something ineffably above the 
Christ of those Christians from whom alone Mo- 
hammed drew his notions of Him; that He was 
a perfect mirror of that one primary attribute of 
the Eternal, of which Mohammed could only 
catch a far-off glance; and which, had it been 
shown to him as it really was, must needs have 
taken possession of his soul” (p. 230 f.). 

This is a noble picture: such a future for 
Islam would indeed be glorious. Then would 
the barriers between Christians and Muslims 
be thrown down; and both together would 
worship the one God whom they have as yet 
worshipped apart; both would alike see in 
Jesus Christ the ideal Man and the Image 
of the Eternal Love; and both would re- 
cognise in the great Teacher of Arabia, who 
came to bear witness of the Light of which 
indeed he saw but the afterglow, an uncon- 
scious and erring, but real follower of the 
Founder of Christianity. 

Will the East ever rise to this ? 

Stantey Lane Poors. 





THE POLITICS OF THE REFORMATION ERA, 


Geschichte der auswiirtigen Politik wnd Diplo- 
matie im Reformationszeitalter (1485- 
1556). Von Karl Fischer. (Gotha: 
Perthes, 1874.) 


Herr Fiscuer’s book is a most useful guide 
to the history of the period of which it treats: 
it has also the rare merit in historical books 
of being a short one. In 150 pages the 
author gives a compendium of the intricate 
politics of the Reformation era, tracing care- 
fully the alternations in the balance of power, 
and showing the various objects of dynastic 
or national policy in that stormy period. 
The remaining 100 pages are devoted to an 
essay on the diplomacy of the time, sketching 
the characters of the leading statesmen and 
diplomats, and explaining the forms of diplo- 
macy and the means which it employed. 
There is not much that is original in the 
views which Herr Fischer sets forward. In 
the political part he has followed Ranke; 
in the essay on Diplomacy he has adopted 
the results, and even the arrangement, 
of Von Reumont, in his Italienische Diplo- 
maten und diplomatische Verhdlinisse. Still 
Herr Fischer is not merely a compiler: he 
has worked honestly and independently 
through the many volumes of State Papers 
which have been recently published, and he 
gives briefly and clearly the view of the in- 
ternational relations of Europe which they 
have left on his mind. The book is one 
which speaks very highly of the historical 
school of Germany which can produce such 
well-trained students. Herr Fischer is full 
of enthusiasm, and his book, though a com- 
pendium, contains much fire and humour, and 
is never dull. Now and then we see that the 
writer would have wished to dash out into 
fine writing, for which he obviously has a 





great gift; but his conscience is too strong 
or his desires: after a few lines of indul- 
gence he checks himself, and comes back 
soberly to his task ; he bethinks himself that 
he is engaged in unravelling a tangle, and 
that his duty is quietly to separate the 
threads, and not to ramble away for his own 
amusement. 

Here and there a few inaccuracies occur, 
which seem to arise from too great a desire 
to be graphic. It is no doubt more effective, 
and more pictorial, to group political ten- 
dencies round the person of their most emi- 
nent exponent; but this is sometimes dan- 
gerous in a text book which aims at helping 
students. Thus, Herr Fischer is misleading 
when he says (p. 35), in his sketch of Italian 
politics at the time of Charles VIII.’s expe- 
dition, ‘‘ Caesar Borgia, the Pope’s son, began 
his career of robbery.” At this period 
(1494) the Papal politics centred round 
Alexander VI.’s eldest son, Giovanni Borgia, 
Duke of Candia: Caesar was only a newly- 
appointed Cardinal, and it was not till Oct. 
1498, when he laid aside the cardinalate, 
that he became of distinct political impor: 
tance. Again, it is a needless exaggeration 
to say of Milan, in the same year 1494: 
‘Giovanni Galeazzo Sforza must die, Ludo- 
vico became duke, and the Neapolitan troops 
were repulsed even before Charles appeared 
in North Italy.” Charles himself saw Gian 
Galeazzo in the castle of Pavia. He had 
passed on to Piacenza when the news of his 
death reached him; from the King’s camp 
at Piacenza, Ludovico rode off to Milan and 
was recognised as duke. 

These are perhaps small matters, but they 
show that the book would have been 
rendered more valuable, because more trust- 
worthy, if it had been furnished with a brief 
chronological table. The necessity of ar- 
ranging events accurately in a tabular form 
is a wonderful check upon hasty generalisa- 
tion, while an accurate chronological table 
is the best justification for inferences on 
matters of politics. 

Apart, however, from this, Herr Fischer’s 
book will be found of great use by all who 
for any reason are studying the Reformation 
epoch. It is most necessary that the 
political conditions under which the Re- 
formation movement developed should be 
clearly understood, before any attempt is 
made to estimate its meaning. Those who 
assume its meaning in the first instance, and 
then advance to investigate its history, soon 
cease to be critics and become apologists. 
They disregard the actual forces in operation 
through their desire tofind some countenance 
in the past for their own present beliefs or 
disbeliefs. They are so concerned to prove 
the moral worth of the ideas that animated 
their own special champion, that they pay 
no attention to the general moral atmosphere 
of the time. Against such partial treatment 
a book like the one before us is an excellent 
antidote. It looks upon the Reformation not 
as the result of the spread of any definite 
speculative ideas, strong in themselves, and 
gaining ground by the force of the conviction 
they carried—nor as founded on an over- 
whelming moral power, which found at that 
particular period a fitting outward expression 
for its inward strength ; but it regards it as 
the general result of all the forces anta- 
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gonistic to the existing political system of 
Europe. : 

In the mediaeval theory of the ideal unity 
of Christendom under the Pope and Emperor, 
the political and ecclesiastical systems had 
been inextricably interwoven. From time 
to time throughout the Middle Ages new 
ideas had appeared opposed to the old sys- 
tem, but the movements founded upon them 
had been either crushed or encouraged till 
they ceased to be formidable. In the 
fifteenth century, however, the antagonism 
had grown strong. The growing feeling of 
nationality helped it on the temporal side ; 
the new learning strengthened it on the 
spiritual side by developing the feeling of 
individual freedom, and by destroying the 
speculative basis of realism on which the 
old system rested. Moreover, the old sys- 
tem itself had become involved in practical 
contradictions, The Papacy and its influence 
had prevented the growth of an Italian 
nationality: the consequence was that Italy 
lay a helpless prey to the overpowering 
onslaught of the newly-formed nations of 
France and Spain. The Papacy itself also 
had indirectly received a deadly blow to its 
spiritual influence by the first growth of a 
system of national politics. For the papal 
power had flourished in antagonism ; it had 
risen by effort, and had developed its moral 
strength in proportion to its outward weak- 
ness. Now its attitude of direct antagonism 
was over, for where was its foe and where 
was its friend among the nations of Europe ? 
Their forces were evenly balanced ; their 
ambition knew no bounds; each was jea- 
lously watching the other; no one of them 
would venture to give its opponents the 
advantage of the title of ‘Defender of the 
Church.” The Papacy, free from antagonists, 
lost its moral force; then, doubtful of its 
exact position, it plunged. desperately into 
the internal politics of Italy. Representing 
no nationality, backed by no real power, it 
dragged through the mire its grand old 
banner, and degraded the magnificent ideas 
on which it had been founded. 

Similarly, the Emperors had sacrificed to 
the pursuit of a phantom their noble birth- 
right of the German kingdom. The old 
mediaeval power had passed away, and in 
its place there stood another, which tried 
to conjure with the old names, and appealed 
to the old ideas only to gain its own selfish 
ends. The dynastic interests and hereditary 
claims of the Houses of Burgundy, Spain, 
and Austria had become united in one family, 
which was endeavouring to weld together its 
scattered heritage, and so, under the guise of 
the old Imperial title, to establish a universal 
monarchy. The Empire was founded no 
more on common Christian rights and duties, 
but on the desire for aggrandisement of a sel- 
fish dynasty. No longer were Papacy and 
Empire equal Powers ; for, though both had 
lost in moral meaning, the Empire had 
gained in material force. Henceforth the 
Pope was to be a subservient minister, be- 
hind the cloak of whose name the Imperial 
will was to be spread. . 

It is no wonder that such a condition of 
affairs stung Europe intoa rebellion. Slowly 
the issue became manifest to the nations’ 
eyes, but first, in its larger meaning, from 
the ecclesiastical side ; slowly did men’s pro- 





tests become articulate, and the long-felt 


antagonism find an expression. First in 
Germany, round Luther’s denunciations of 
Papal abuses, men gathered as round 
something they could understand. Both 
Maximilian and Charles V. were glad to 
have so useful an instrument thrown in 
their way: by means of Luther they could 
establish a wholesome dread in the Papal 
breast, and show the Pope the danger he ran 
if he swerved from their side in politics. 
Luther himself had no care for politics, and 
disclaimed entirely all political meaning. 
Charles V., with all his wisdom, did not 
suspect the danger, and saw no difficulty at 
first in combining Luther’s teaching with his 
own political designs. The great weakness of 
Charles V. as a politician was that he never 
understood the German character. Suc- 
cessful elsewhere in. breaking down resist- 
ance, in balancing parties, in making timely 
and meaningless concessions, he allowed 
Luther’s movement to advance in Germany 
till it became too strong. Too late he made 
an attempt to crush it; but it gathered 
strength in silence, and what he had hoped to 
use for his own purposes proved the destruc- 
tion of his deep-laid plans when they were 
on the very verge of success. 

In conflict with Charles V. the Reforma- 
tion, in spite of its endeavours, was forced 
into a position of political importance. In 
the emergencies of the battle it was com- 
pelled to improvise a partial system, de- 
veloped little by little, as the need was 
pressing, of curbing fanatical friends, or 
repelling the onslaughts of wily foes. In 
the tortuous politics amongst which it 
struggled into being are to be found the 
causes of its leading characteristics. It was 
formed, not by development from within, 
but by pressure from without. It did not 
grow by the peaceful influence of ideas, but 
its shape was forced upon it by the clash of 
contending political systems and the shock 
of warring national or dynastic interests. 

The age of the Reformation, moreover, 
was one of deep immorality and unscrupulous 
intrigue. It is impossible to find amongst 
the politicians of the time anyone who can 
be raised to the level of ever so small a hero. 
To weaken opponents by any means, and to 
destroy secretly their combinations, were 
the objects of all statecraft: deceit and 
subterfuge were the chief methods employed. 
The politics of different European nations 
may differ in wisdom, but they differ very 
little in honesty. Sir Henry Wotton’s de- 
finition of an ambassador as “a clever man 
sent abroad to lie for his country,” was uni- 
versally true. A single instance may suffice 
to show the meaning of political honour. By 
the treaty of Barcelona, Ferdinand and Isa- 


| bella promised on their royal word never to 


enter into matrimonial alliance with England 
or Austria: at that very time they were 
concluding the marriage treaty between 
Prince Arthur and their daughter Catharine. 
The object of diplomacy such as this was 
to conceal the real meaning and intentions 
of those engaged in it. The entire character 


of Charles V. had been so cast in a mould 
of diplomatic dissimulation, that none of 
those around him ever knew quite clearly 
what his intentions were. 

Of all masters of diplomatic craft, Cardinal 





Wolsey was the chief. Herr Fischer’s de- 
ri aed of him is a good instance of the 
use he makes of State papers, and the way 
in which he throws together the impressions 
they produce upon him :— 

“For hours together he conversed with ambas- 
sadors, so that many a one believed the sly Car- 
dinal had confided to him the secrets -of his heart. 
By a few worthless reminiscences drawn from his 
active life, or a few feigned or real displays of 
emotion, which served to build a bridge of con- 
fidence between the two negotiators, he often 
bought at the price of a few counters the last 
trump card which his opponents held. He care- 
fully avoided making any promises: if the am- 
bassador were too pressing, he entrenched himself 
behind the King, and, if the King refused: the 
demand, he was never at a loss to account for the 
refusal by some ill-disposed foreign ambassador. 
He had at his command such quietness, clearness, 
and impenetrability, such smooth and plausible 
address, such expressive warmth of manner, that 
amongst diplomatists he merited the first place, 
and in the annals of deceitfulness and perfidy 
by no means the last.” 

After such a character of Wolsey, it is 
not surprising to find that Herr Fischer dis- 
approves very strongly of Mr. Froude’s 
view of Henry VIII. He observes that 
“it is discreditable to English historical 
writing that one of its most recent repre- 
sentatives, Froude, ventured to put forward 
as the chief causes for Henry’s determination 
[about the divorce] considerations which 
were merely incidental, and calculated to 
suit Parliament and public feeling.” The 
idea of Wolsey’s pupil regarding his divorce 
as a “moral obligation,’ puts Herr Fischer 
into such amazement, that he with difficulty 
contents himself with charging Mr. Froude 
with nothing worse than “ audacity.” 

The chapters on diplomacy are full of 
amusing characters and interesting traits 
drawn from the despatches of the time. The 
reader is taken, with little trouble to him- 
self, behind the scenes ; his guide is familiar 
there, and points out the objects most likely 
to interest a stranger. It is impossible to 
part with Herr Fischer without a feeling of 
gratitude to him for having condensed the 
results of so much sound and honest labour 
into’so small a space. M. CreicHTon. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Civil Service. By J. T. Listado, Author 
of “Maurice Rhynhart,” &. In Two 
Volumes. (London: Henry S. King & 
Co., 1874.) 

Lady Livingston’s Legacy. By the Author 
of “Lady Flavia,” ‘“ Lord Lyun’s Wife,” 
&c. In Three Volumes. (London: R. 
Bentley & Son, 1874.) 

Papa’s Own Girl. By Marie Howland. 
(New York: John P. Jewett, 1874.) 

Beatrice Aylmer and other Stories. By Mary 
M. Howard, Author of ‘ Brampton Rec- 
tory,” &c. (London: Henry S. King & 


Co., 1874.) 
Aileen Ferrers. By Susan Morley. In Two 
Volumes. (London: Henry S. King & 


Co., 1874.) 


Wirn the decline of horse-racing and the 
suppression of the gambling-tables novelists 
lose a mine of exciting episodes, and they 
must therefore be disposed to view with 
pleasure the progress made by the principle 
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of competition in all branches of the Govern- 
ment service, and the introduction of the 
element of chance into lives which had 
hitherto lain»out of their domain ; and they 
have a right to expect that with the reports 
of commissioners as a text-book, with statis- 
tical tables for more advanced study, and 
with regular attendance in Burlington Gar- 
dens in place of visits to metropolitan police- 
courts and dead-houses of the Thames, they 
will ultimately make the romance of exami- 
nation a good substitute for the exhausted 
romance of love and war. Long ago the 
genius of Lamb found food for reflection 
in the lay monastery of the South Sea House ; 
and now Mr. Listado, in his new novel Civil 
Service, has been fortunate enough to un- 
earth a department of the State which at- 
tained a high degree of inefficiency in times 
when “the steady persistency of a few 
crotchety persons had not yet moulded that 
wonderful gauge for testing the capacity of 
men for governing niggers, construing cunei- 
form inscriptions, still-hunting in Conne- 
mara, waltzing at Vienna, or copying letters 


and bullying lawyers’ clerks at Somerset 


House.” This was the golden age of official 
life. The humours of a mess-room were 
sober beside the joviality of the Cheque Office, 
Whitehall, where bumpers were quaffed from 
morning till night, where schedules were 
drawn up to an accompaniment of Irish 
drinking-songs, and where junior clerks 
found leisure to practise extensively at the 
bar, and occasionally to stand for Parlia- 
ment. Of course the whole establishment 
was not so engaged. Some of its members 
laid desperate schemes for large estates; 
others turned to love and ran through three 
passions in as many months; while the por- 
ter, most versatile of all, conducted a private 
enquiry office, and was as ready to purloin 
a will as to invest in sporting transactions 
the money of the young gentlemen. But as 
the actual work of this important depart- 
ment was no more than sufficient to occupy 
two short chapters of a novel, Mr. Listado 
has been forced to transfer his story to the 
eastern coast of Ireland, where he describes 
several characteristic scenes with much ani- 
mation. There are picturesque touches in 
the encounter with Irish marauders, in the 
account of the democratic oracle of the vil- 
lage which roused itself once a week to flay 
the Saxon, and in the election struggles be- 
tween ladies and priests. But the story is 
prolix. The three heroines have only one 


hero between them, and their gallant divides 


his affections so equally that the matter 
would have been ‘complicated but for the 
intervention of the Cheque Office, which 
arranged that a fellow-clerk of the hero 
should marry one of the heroines, and that 
the head of the department should relieve 
his subordinate of another. These were ad- 
vantages in the state of good-fellowship 
existing at Whitehall which must have been 
overlooked by the crotchety persons who up- 
rooted the system. But at the same time 
the office might also have supplied the lost 
heir to the disputed estates and have saved 
the author from the necessity of relating 
Trish history from the time of Shan O’Neil. 
Indeed if a list of the junior clerks, with 
their ages and dispositions, had been ap- 
pended to the book, its readers might have 





selected their heroes and villains, their right- 
ful heirs and impostors, at their own con- 
venience. A 
It does not appear from the title-page of 
Lady Livingston’s Legacy that it was origi- 
nally written for a cheap weekly miscellany, 
and addressed to shop-boys and domestic 
servants ; and as it is published by respect- 
able publishers and bound in respectable 
binding, we presume that it now, at any 
rate, seeks readers of another class. Such 
persons we warn against the book. They 
have long since made the acquaintance of 
the villain with steel-blue eyes and a lurking 
devil behind them, and with “the nameless 
something in his tone and lineaments which 
to a heedful physiognomist should have cried 
beware!” and they cannot be strangers to 
the woman whose eyes “ possessed the attri- 
butes of the chameleon” and “had a terrible 
fascination in their infinite mobility and 
fierce intentness,”’ and whose voice was “ apt 
to change from the sweetest strains into 
shrieks of anguish and the laughter of the 
Lost ;” but we doubt if they have met these 
favourite characters in so unsavoury a novel 
as this. A book cannot be very pernicious 
which is unutterably silly. But there is a 
varnish of cultnre spread over its follies, an 
occasional reference to Flemish painters, a 
line from Lovelace, and the name of a char- 
acter from Jonson or Fielding, which may 
cause the unwary to believe that the author 
has derived advantage from the study of art 
and literature. No evidence of such study 
is to be found either in the incidents or in 
the manner of relating them, while proofs of 
vulgarity and a barren invention are abun- 
dant. We expect from sensational novelists 
little intimacy with the ways of well-born 
and well-bred persons, and certainly demand 
no luxuriance of fancy; but it is hard that 
the Earl of Snowdon and the Marquis of 
Blunderbore—the writer’s Titius and Seiuas— 
should be saddled with the sins of the entire 
aristocracy, and it is unaccountable that 
deans and bankers alone should be selected 
to be “ arraigned before the Vehmgericht of 
servitude,” that is, to be talked about in the 
servants’ hall. Of these fine phrases and 
foot-and-half-foot words there isa large sup- 
ply. The clouds are “ filmy threads of white 
vapour, some gathered into skeins as though 
newly twisted by the distaff of Norse Valkyr 
or Greek Destiny, some woven into webs fit 
for the winding-sheet of a dead Titan ;” ill- 
assorted marriages are those where “ Hate 
stands ghastly behind bride and bridegroom,” 
and young ladies “tower above their ad- 
versaries like grand statues of Scorn.” 
And the matter resembles the manner. Dark 
deeds having been done in Canada, disrepu- 
table people who saw them done come to 
demand money from the doers. When 
children have been drowned, and lawyers 
garotted, and wills stolen, and there have 
been “dealings with the Behemoth,” as a 
money-lender is playfully called, one of these 
disreputable people is hunted to Paris and 
shot by Communists, to whose credit the 
recording angel should put the deed. His 
sister is indicted on a charge of larceny, and 
is sentenced toa heavier punishment than 
the statute provides for that offence, the 
judge doubtless having regard to the possi- 
bilities of evil in her chameleon-like eyes. 





It is altogether a deplorable novel. Yet, if 
the convicts of Portland, or the lunatics of 
Colney Hatch are allowed, or are able to 
amuse themselves with light literature, Lady 
Livingston's Legacy may still find apprecia- 
tive readers. 3 
The atmosphere of the American story, 
Papa’s Own Girl, is far purer, although it is 
undoubtedly charged with electricity. The 
name of the book is that of a domestic tale ; 
its contents those of a housewife’s guide, a 
pamphlet on woman’s rights, and a treatise 
on elementary questions of political economy. 
The stream of fable runs so quietly that one 
doubts whether it is not dried up, till a 
seduction is suddenly thrown into it, and 
the splash awakens the reader. There are 
domestic episodes imitated from Miss Burney, 
little details dressed up in big words, and 
remarkable theories expounded concerning 
the nature of the soul, the origin of evil, the 
necessity of war, the subjection of women, 
and other matters of high importance. They 
are put into the mouth of a free-thinking 
doctor of medicine, who is drawn upon lines 
which the Vicar of Wakefield and Parson 
Adams have probably left in the author's 
memory, but who bears a far stronger re- 
semblance to Mr. Barlowe, the revered in- 
structor of Sandford and Merton. He 
considers that the world cannot be saved 
from ruin unless women work out their 
social salvation and become free. The writer 
herself, be it said, has taken many steps 
towards emancipation, and treats delicate 
subjects ina manner bordering on licence ; 
but she probably agrees with La Bruyére 
that “ les femmes sont extrémes,” and thinks 
that the freedom of some women is an index 
to the degradation of others. The doctor 
adds, by way of corollary to his theory 
of liberty, that when women are inspired 
with a disgust for all kinds of murder- 
ing, the stupendous imbecility of war will 
cease; the soldiers will be employed in 
draining the Dismal Swamp, and the ladies 
will organise fancy-dress balls to refresh the 
workers after their day’s labour. But when 
he descends from his stilts he is really harm- 
less, and not more crazy than Emerson’s 
friend who thought that all the evils in 
the English government were due to the. 
national devotion to musical concerts. Un- 
fortunately his daughter, who has put her 
father’s theories into practice to the extent 
of running away from her former husband, 
marries a German Baron with equally 
astonishing views, who having reflected on 
the causes of low wages and pauperism in 
general, builds a social palace for the use of 
workmen, with a theatre, library, billiard 
saloon, aviary, conservatory, and establish- 
ment for babies. These babies he divides into 
three classes, and draws up a code of cere- 
monies, apparently based on the code of 
Manu, to be observed by the infants in their 
relations with their superiors and with one 
another. Mr. Ruskin may be interested in 
this scheme. It is a remark made by Swift 
that the Nauplians learned the art of pruning 
their vines by observing that when an ass 
had browsed on one it thrived the better. 
We had read two of the stories collected 
under the name Beatrice Aylmer before we 
discovered that the book was addressed to 





| the young. The discovery was satisfactory 
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to us because the free thinker of the last 
novel had reappeared and was being de- 
molished with a facility that on any other 
supposition was marvellous: but it will be 
less pleasant to the young, for whose benefit 
dissertations on the writings of M. Renan, 
on the follies of Ritualism and the evils of 
Rationalism, have been crowded into the 
barest framework of story. For adults the 
arguments are puerile: for children the 
topic is unsuitable. Otherwise, the book is 
complacently dull. 

But Aileen Ferrers would go far to redeem 
almost any batch of novels from mefliocrity. 
Its unforced pathos and simple language, its 
delicate contrasts of light and shade, its 
knowledge of dramatic effect with true in- 
sight into human nature, combine to render 
it an uncommon book. The problem set 
before the author was whether the strong 
love which had grown up with the early 
years of a girl’s life could be easily crushed 
out of it by new associations; and instinct 
has suggested an answer which psychologi- 
eal reasoning might have missed. Aileen 
Ferrers has lived for sixteen years among 
peasants and gamekeepers on a Yorkshire 
moor, and is already engaged to her cousin 
Ralph Dymock, when the course of her life is 
changed by the arrival of Lady Grace Calvert, 
who has discovered that Aileen is the daugh- 
ter of a dead brother by a clandestine mar- 
riage, and now wishes to give her an educa- 
tion worthy of the position of her father. 
As soon as Ralph hears of Aileen’s “ luck,” 
he releases her from the engagement and will 
not even accept her promise to return after 
five years. But the girl returns and finds 
that the gulf between Ralph and herself is 
not to be spanned : so she gives him up, and 
marries a friend of her father, a man of 
forty-five. The book is too short to allow 
of much evolution of character, but the 
figures of the girl and her lover are dis- 
tinctly drawn. Aileen’s intentions are al- 
ways honest, and she keeps her promise 
steadily before her ; yet the crowd of annoy- 
ances which suddenly come upon her in the 
new life, induces her to return to Lonscale 
almost as strongly as her sense of duty, and 
then she allows a few slights, which she 
might have lived down, to weigh against 
Ralph’s unswerving fidelity. The man is 
made of nobler stuff. In the old days 
Aileen told him the legend of St. Isel, who 
threw himself from the rocks of Holyscars 
to save the people from drought, and while 
the girl was moved to rapture by the saint’s 


heroism, he merely suggested that “the old ° 


chap had probably had a drop too much.” 
Yet it was not Aileen, but Ralph, who made 
the sacrifice. Of course novel-writing is as 
much a trade as clock-making, and the 
author of Aileen Ferrers is still an apprentice. 
But there is a promise of future excellence 
in such a singularly graceful story, told in 
such a singularly pure ‘and unaffected style. 
Watrer Macieane. 








MINOR LITERATURE, 


Poetical Works of David Gray. (Maclehose.) In 
this new and enlarged edition, which it was the 
last work of the late Sheriff Bell to superintend, 
his memoir is replaced by the speech which he 
delivered at the inauguration of Gray’s monument 
a the Auld Aisle at Kirkintilloch. If he had 
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lived, he had intended to prefix to the new edition 
a final memoir and criticism, which would have 
fixed Gray’s memory in the right place. He was 
quite important enough to deserve loving study, 
not so much for his work as for his temperament. 
His insight was in the main the insight of Words- 
worth, his passion was in the main the passion of 
Keats ; when, he lost sight of these inspirations and 
his occasional reminiscences of Thompson and 
Gray, he — said with unusual fluency and 
earnestness what every well-disposed young man 
might say if he pleased. With this kind of en- 
dowment he had an intense consuming impulse to 
be a poet, and this gave a deceptive fervour and 
brilliancy to his work. If he had lived, he would 
have probably subsided into a Jittérateur, like a 
much more considerable writer, Alexander Smith. 
It would probably have been kind to point out 
to him that impulse and faculty may exist sepa- 
rately, and leave him to consider whether his 
impulse implied proportionate faculty. If he had 
decided that it did not, it by no means follows 
that he ought to have altered his course ; it is 
often a great waste of force to resist an innocent 
impulse, and, generally speaking, those who feel 
a strong impulse to ideal work for which they are 
ill-fitted, are not fit for practical work at all, On 
the whole, it is better that half-developed young 
men should make indifferent poems, than that 
they should make indifferent sermons or calico; 
and that half-developed young women should 
make indifferent novels, than that they should 
make indifferent bonnets. Bonnets, sermons, and 
calico, under the present dispensation, are all 
necessaries of life; and should be made solidly 
and with conviction by workmen and workwomen 
whose natures are well developed all round. 

History of French Literature. By Christiana 
Bridge. (London: Rivingtons, 1874.) A manual 
of the history of French literature has two pos- 
sible uses: it may serve as a kind of guide to the 
student, or it may be meant for the use of schools. 
It is true that the history of literature as taught 
in school manuals is the most arid of all possible 
studies. It always happens that but a very small 
portion is read, and of that portion all that re- 
mains in the youthful mind is the memory of a 
name or two, nominis umbra. But as teachers 
will go on using manuals, they might as well be 
made accurate, and at first hand. Now the 
adapter of this compendium from the French of 
Demogeot, quotes Ampére from Hallam, and 
finds in the eleyenth number of the Quarterly 
Review one of her most recent authorities. We 
have not observed any sign that she ever heard 
of Léon Gautier or Gaston Paris. Again, it 
might possibly interest boys who were reading 
Homer to find that French literature, too, had its 
heroic age, so like and so unlike the heroic age of 
Hellas. But no boy would find this out from the 

art of the manual devoted to the cycle of Charles. 
Nor would he gather from the brief notice of 
Ronsard that he was a sweet and musical lyric 
poet ; his sonnets are not even mentioned, In 
avery different branch of literature we are told that 
Bodin’s Republic was’ “ the beginning of political 
speculation in Europe.” After this we cease to 
look further for information, and are constrained 
to comfort ourselves with the reflection that if 
manuals are disagreeable to learn, they are happily 
easy to forget. 

A Book which should teach the whole art and 
mystery of conduct—in fact, a “manual of man- 
ners and morals”—has long been what is called a 
felt want. This want Dr. Nichols comes forward 
to supply with a little work called How to Behave. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1874.) If any gen- 
tleman is still ignorant of the proper use of a 
towel, if he likes to see “his mistress eat bacon 
or sausages,” if, though “ a well-meani: rson,” 
he pe “carefully avoid every vd ae to 
the deadly sins” (p. 48), if he is doubtful t 
whether he should dye his hair, Dr. Nichols will 


instruct him, correct his taste, confirm his morals, 
and assure him that “dyeing the hair is doubt- 





—— 


ful” (p. 32). What more frequently occurs to tlie 


young than to want to break off an ent, 
and yet how few of the more ordinary. difficulties 
of life are so lexing ? At once the neo 


consults Dr, Nichols: “ The thing to do is to throw 
oneself upon the generosity of the other party, 
who should think it a happy escape.” It is also 
refreshing to learn that every one “ can ask anyone 
to dance.” But it is sad to hear from a person of 
Dr. Nichols’ experience that within his memory 
“the standard of manners in England and Ame- 
rica has visibly declined.” Is it possible that 
American society has sunk below the tone of Mr. 
Scadgers and Hannibal Chollop? In England, of 
course, as the Contemporary lew was at some 
pains to prove, the younger tutors at the univer- 
sities have degraded public taste. But there are 
compensations. ‘ Indecency of language’ is 
banished from all decent society.” “ At the same 
time there is less squeamishness in the serious 
discussion of important though ble sub- 
jects than formerly.” This is as it should be. To 
descend from morals to manners, we learn that 
“there is abundant hand-shaking among the 
Germans. The — and French are more 
properly reticent.” t reticent hand-shaking 
may be we do not know, but very probably Dr. 
Nichols has dealt with the subject in his other 
‘book on Lsoteric Anthropology (“ Mysteries of 
Man”). 


Madame Veuve ~ Lutice. 

(Paris, 1874.) 

Le Quatriéme Napoléon, Par Léonce Dupont. 

(Paris, 1874.) 

TeEsE two books, which have happened to come 
under our notice together, are connected otherwise 
than by this chance bond. In the first place 
(though this concerns us very little or not at all), 
they are both, in somewhat different ways, Bona- 
partist platdoyers. Secondly, which perhaps does 
concern us, they illustrate with remarkable clear- 
ness two very opposite and, at the same time, very 
salient points of that esprit gaulois, whereon its 
possessors are wont to pride themselves so greatly. 

Madame Veuve Lutéce is a very odd book. We 
cannot help fancying that M. Xavier Aubryet 
intends us to supply another explanation of its 
rather far-fetched title than that which he gives 
us. Paris is “ widowed” he says, during the two 
months of the year when everybody is out of town, 
but he implies also that she is knowingly or un- 
knowingly wearing weeds for the Empire. The 
two or three dozen essays, sketches, and what-not, 
which go to make up the volume, form a most 
extraordinary jumble. After a coionnerte (as 
Voltaire would have said) about gorillas, we 
stumble upon a perfectly serious defence of the 
inhabitants of Auvergne in general, and M. Rouher 
in particular, against the base calumnies and 
sarcasms of other Frenchmen. On one page we 
have a laboured but not unamusing depreciation of 
Summer ; on another we find a solemn vindication 
of Champagne (the wine, notthe province), without 
a trace of irony, and apparently composed for some 
wine-merchant’s circular. The whole is thickly 

ppered with witticisms old and new, good and 
baat For instance: “Tl en est du soleil comme 
d’un petit enfant: tous deux sont charmants 
quand ils sont couchés.” “ La biére, c'est la pluie 
interne.” “ Le gaz, c’est le sinapisme de la lumiére,” 
where, to be sure, M. Aubryet is not at his happiest : 
it would be difficult to go farther for an image, 
and hardly possible to fare worse. 

The other book is an adoring biography of the 
Prince Imperial, in which the author’s enthusiasm 
has unluckily overste the sublime. One ex- 
ample will perhaps suffice. When the news of the 
Prince’s birth arrived in the Crimea, it seems that 
the allied armies and the Russians saluted. “Oe 
qu'il y avait surtout de touchant,” says M. Dupont, 
“c’était de voir cette artillerie jusqu’alors 61 


Par Xavier Aubryet. 


meurtriére, et ces canons si pleins de les uns 
contre les autres, s'adoucir tout-a-coup et fraterniser 


devant un berceau.” 
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Would any one but a Frenchman have ventured 


to call gas a mustard-plaster? Could any one but 

a have solemnly drawn the touchi 

picture of cannon fraternising in front of a cradle 
EpITor. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Beavineton Atkinson has, we believe, in 
preparation another volume of art criticism of a 
popular kind. It will probably be called Among 
the Painters, 


WE hear that Mr. Peter Bayne—who is the 
author of those studies of historical characters, 
statesmen and poets of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, which have been appearing from 
time to time in the Contemporary and Fraser—is 
now engaged upon an étude of Charles the First, 
which will shortly appear. The articles will 
doubtless eventually form a connected work. 


Tue first Part of Mr. Halliwell’s new Materials 
to illustrate the Life and Works of Shakspere, 
will be mainly on The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
a play which Mr. Halliwell now holds to be 
wholly Shakspere’s; but the Part will contain 
several documents relating to the theatres in 
which Shakspere acted, as we have already men- 
tioned. Mr. Halliwell will also point out the one 
remaining unexplored source where Shakspere’s 
manuscripts, if any, may possibly be found. 

Mr. Ricnarp Srvpson’s first paper to be read 
before the New Shakspere Society, will be, “On 
the Political Use of the Stage before and at Shak- 
spere’s Time.” 

Dr. James Russert Lowett’s resignation of 
his Professorship of Belles Lettres at Harvard 
two years ago, has never, we are glad to hear, 
been accepted by the authorities of the College. 
Dr. Lowell will therefore resume his old post 
at the beginning of the October term, though 
under somewhat altered conditions, which will 
relieve him from the strain of continuous class- 
teaching, and leave him free for higher work. 


Proressor Detivus has coupled with Mucedo- 
vus in the part of his Pseudo-Shakspere'sche 
Dramen, just issued, “A Pleasant Comedy of 
Faire Em, The Miller's daughter of Manchester: 
With the love of William the Conqueror,” from 
the edition of 1631, “ London. Printed for John 
Wright, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
signe of the Bible in Guiltspur street without 
New-gate.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Richard Morris's Elementary 
Lessons in Historical English Grammar, containing 
Accidence and Word-Formation, is just ready. 
The book is quite a new one, and not only the 
author's well-known Historical Outlines of English 
Accidence cut down. It is clearer in arrangement 
and its statement of principles, while almost all 
the illustrations or examples have been collected 
from the new books that Dr. Morris has edited or 
searched since writing his former work. 


Messrs. Frank and WiLL1AM Kersiaxe have in 
the press The Poems, Plays, and other Remains of 
Sir John Suckling, with a copious account of his 
life, an es of illustrative papers, and two por- 
traits. The Complete Poems and Plays of Thomas 
Randolph, now first collected, with some account of 
Randolph, and a portrait. Also, for publication in 
Novem r next, the whole works of Samuel 
Daniel: an entirely new edition, with a memoir 
perry aed unpublished letters), inedited notes by 

leridge and Lamb, and a portrait. 


WE are asked to make known that the Shak- 
sperian models and relics of the late Mr. S. Aldred 
are on sale by his widow, at 38 Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Among the models are:—1l. Sh re’s House, 
surrounded by scenes from his principal plays, 
forming a complete picture of the Shaksperian 
Jubilee, held at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1830. 
This model was in the great Exhibition of 1851 
(Class 80, No. 235), and represents a 
house as it stood in his own time (1564), 











taken from authentic prints; and on the other 
side as it —— at the time of the jubilee. 
2. Anne Hathaway’s Cottage. This model was 
exhibited at the ibition held in the Agri- 
cultural Hall in 1864. 3. The Tomb of the 
Capulets (depicting the death scene in Romeo and 
Juliet). 4. The Ghost Scene in Hamlet. 5, Relics: 
a plaster cast from the tomb of Shakspere, one of 
the only three ever taken; also a similar cast of 
Anne Hathaway’s tomb. 


Mr. Furntvatt has undertaken to deliver an 
address on ‘“ Shakspere, the of his Mind 
and Art,” at Stratford-on-Avon, on Sunday, July 
26, to the members of the National Sunday League, 
on the occasion of their excursion to Stratford. 


Tue Professors of the Universities of Strass- 
burg, Freiburg, Heidelberg, and Tiibingen met 
pe oe on May 31, at Baden, to hold a general 
jubilation, partly academical and partly social, in 
the course of which many loyal speeches for 
Fatherland and Emperor were delivered, and 
various resolutions passed for the combined action 
of the universities to foster learning and promote 
intellectual and spiritual freedom. Gatherings of 
this kind are becoming more and more common 
in Germany, where the spirit of festive association 
seems to have seized upon every profession, trade, 
or calling, threatening to swallow up the time and 
strength of the nation in the celebration of a never 
ceasing round of gold and silver jubilees. Every 
conceivable event in life, whether it be the taking 
of a degree, marrying a wife, fighting a battle, 
writing a book, or asong, entering upon a vocation, 
whether if diplomacy, shoemaking, or any other 
line—all and everything falls under the spell, and 
is liable to be made the object of commemoration 
every year for half a century after its occurrence, 
to say nothing of the solemn and grandiose cele- 
bration of dead-men’s birthdays, and national 
festivals of every shade of importance. Seeing 
that the German papers daily print notices of such 
commemorations, we have thought that the calen- 
dar of German associations was filled up: it would 
appear, however, that a stray calling here and there 
had still been left unrepresented on the rolls of 
annual jubilation, for we observe that the Alige- 
meine Zeitung announces in italics that the German 
hotel-keepers will solemnisé, in the course of the 
present month, their first jubilee; and we under- 
stand that the Kellners and porters intend to 
follow in the steps of their masters. 


Ir appears that France possesses an Academy of 
the Sonnet, which publishes a yearly elmanack, 
and congratulates itself on having at last dis- 
covered one ground on which Frenchmen can meet 
without quarrelling. The first sonnet in French 
is said to have been written by Marot in 1529. It 
is dedicated to Pomponio Trivulce, Governor of 
Lyons, and may be worth quoting as a curiosity :— 
“* Pour le may planté par les imprimeurs de Lyon devant 

le logis du seigneur Trivutce. 
Au ciel n’y a ne Planette, ne Signe, 
Qui si a point sceut gouverner lannée, 
Comme est Lyon la cité gouvernée 
Par toy, Trivulce, homme cler et insigne. 
Cela disons pour ta vertu condigne, 
Et pour la joye entre nous demenée 
Dont tu nous as la liberté donnée, 
La liberté des trésors la plus digne! 
Heureux vieillard, les gros tambours tonnans 
Le may planté et les fifres sonnans, 
En vont louant toy et ta noble race. 


Or pense donc que font nos volontez, 
Veu qu'il n’est rien jusqu’aux arbres plantez, 
Qui ne t’en loué et ne t’en rende grace.” 


A LATE number of the French Notes and Queries 
contains some remarks on the French translations 
of the Pilgrim's Progress, which are of special 
interest at the present time. Bunyan’s great 
work has appe in French under at least three 
titles :— 

(1) “ Voyage du chrétien et de la chrétienne vers 
Yéternité bienheureuse.” — Neufchaétel, 1716; Bale, 





[ 1728; Halle, 1752; Colmar, 1821; Valence, 1825; 


Toulouse, 1852; Paris, 1863. 

(2) “Pélerinage d'un nommé chrétien, écrit sous 
Yallégorie d'un songe.”— Paris, 1772; Lyons and 
Paris, 1820, 1824;-Paris, 1821. 
1s “Pélerinage du chrétien & la cité céleste,” 
This list of editions is incomplete. The corre- 
spondent of L’Intermédiaire remarks that it is 
evident from the publishers’ names and places of 
publication, that the editions entitled the “ Pil- 
grimage” are Catholic, and those entitled “The 
Christian’s Journey” Protestant. 


AN official report recently issued contains some 
noteworthy information on the subject of parlia- 
mentary reporting in foreign countries and in the 
colonies. We learn from it that the debates in the 
French National Assembly are reported by a 
regular official staff of shorthand writers in the 
employment of the Assembly itself; and that no 
unofficial newspaper has, or would be allowed to 
have, its own regular shorthand writers. Every 
speech, it is intended, shall be reported im etenso 
and verbatim, and interruptions, expressions of 
applause, or the contrary, and all the little inci- 
dents of the sitting, are inserted. Members have 
an opportunity of correcting the reports of their 
speeches during the night before publication, A 
short analytical report is placed gratuitously each 
day at the disposal of the Parisian and provincial 
press. Most of the German newspapers owe their 
reports of debates to a private undertaking called 
Kammercorrespondenz. These-are, as a ae J very 
inaccurate, but the Cologne Gazette has a well 
organised staff of reporters of its own, whose ac- 
counts of the debates are consequently superior to 
those of the majority. In the United States the 
practice of officially reporting the debates of Con- 
gress at the public expense is of long standing, 
and members appear to have peculiar powers with 
regard io the manner of their publication. They 
can withhold their own speeches for correction, 
and have them printed, not in the-order of the 
debate, but subsequently, in an isolated form. 
They can also obtain permission to print speeches 
without previously delivering them, one regulation 
of the Senate being that the publication of 
“speeches not actually delivered shall be post- 
poned until the same can be published without 
increasing the extent of proceedings beyond forty 
columns” in the Daily Globe. 


Tux Natton states, on the authority of a Hart- 
ford paper, that Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull has 
discovered a hitherto unknown tract of Roger 
Williams, printed in London in 1652. It formed 
part of a small quarto of twenty-eight pages, 
called The Fourth Paper, Presented by Maior 
Butler, to the Honourable Committee of Parlament, 
for the Propagating the Gospel of Christ Jesus, 
and was “ A Testimony to the said Fourth Paper, 
by way of Explanation upon the four Proposals of 
it, by R. W.” Internal evidence shows unmis- 
takeably that the initials attached to this plea 


| for “soul-freedom” stood for Roger Williams. 


The tract is said to be unsurpassed in literary 
merit by any that he ever wrote. 


Tue Penn Monthly for June has an article on 
“The Merits of Cremation,” by Persifor Frazer, 
in which the arguments on both sides are fairly 
recapitulated. The writer admits that the result 
of the adoption of the system of cremation will 
be small if it is applied only to human bodies, 
and urges that “to prevent the poisonous influ- 
ence of decaying life, all animals, from locusts to 
elephants, should suffer cremation.” He asks in 
conclusion :— 


“ Do we not owe something to the ethnologists and 
palaeontologists of the future ages? How can they 
trace the descent in the modification of races ; study 
the highest fauna of the age of telegraphs; answer 
the grim —— of that future day that ever pet 
question, ‘ Where are the missing links to connect us 
with the Indo-Germanic monkeys ?’ and how can they 
know in what the structure of a nineteenth century 
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man differed from that of a bald ape, if we delibe- 
rately burn every book in their library?” 

There is also an article on the Baths in the 
various cities of Europe, the moral of which is, 


unfortunately, as applicable to London as to Phi- 
ladelphia. 


ANOTHER good idea comes from Birmingham. 
The librarian of the Free Library has compiled a 
catalogue of Birmingham books at present on its 
shelves which bear in any way on the history, 
antiquities, &c., of Birmingham, in the hope of 
obtaining, either as gifts or by purchase, such 
Birmingham. books as are not already in the 
library. Birmingham has already given proofs of 
an interest in literary matters which entitle her 
to the highest praise, and which we should be 


glad to see emulated by others of our large 
owns. 


OnE of the manuscripts recently sold belonging 
to Sir William Tite was described as 

“Vanderdort’s Catalogue of the Collection of 
Pictures, Medals, Agates, and the like, of King 
Charles L, removed from St. James to Whitehall. 
The fair copy made for the King’s own usey old calf 
with the Royal Arms, initials C. R., and date 1639 
stamped on both sides, from the Strawberry Hill 
Collection, with Notes by Mr. Horace Walpole, and 
view of his seat pasted inside the cover,” &c. 

Psa Walpole’s note in the volume runs 
us :— 

“This is the fair copy made by King Charles the 
first of Vanderdort’s Catalogue of his Majesty's 
pictures which were placed in his new cabinet room. 
The blank leaves have been stuffed with nonsense by 
some late possessor, who seems to have used it as a 
eommon place book. I Lought it in November, 1786, 
for two guineas. “ Horace Watpore.” 
We learn that this volume was secured for the 
Royal Library at Windsor Castle, where many of 
the treasures mentioned therein still remain. We 
may add that a copy of the above manuscript is 
to be found in the British Museum, marked Har- 
leian MS, 4718, 


THe character of that “rapacious bookseller,” 
Edmund Curll, immortalised in the Dunciad, is 
pretty well understood by students of the litera- 
ture of the early part of the last century. A new 
illustration of it, however, is to be found in the 
following letter, addressed by Dean Prideaux to 
Jacob Tonson, which is to be found amongst some 
old correspondence lately acquired by the British 
Museum :— 

6 Sr 

“T have had another letter from Curl much 
more abusive than his last wherein he hath these 
words— Let me know your mind within a post or two 
or next week, or You will find y* underwritten adver- 
tisement in y® publick prints. 

“Speedyly will be published 

““Covetousness y* cause of injustice or an Appeal 

to my Ld the Bishop and the Clergy of y* Diocess 

of Norwich concerning a Book entitled the life of 

Mahomet written by Dean Prideaux with true 

copy of y* several letters weh have passed between 

Dean Prideaux and Mr Curle on this oceasion. 

“*, , . Misers midst their store 

Still grasp and grasp till they can hold no more 

And when their strength is wanting to their mind 

Look back and sigh on what they leave behind.’— Dryden. 

“Thus for this wretch—as to my letters about this 
business he must forge them, if he hath not that I 
wrot to you. Upon supposition that he had that 
answer I wrot him a short letter in 3 or 4 lines to tell 
him that the right was in you and that I had nothing 
to doe with it and that is all ye letters he hath of 
mine about this matter. 


“T desire at any rate to be rid of this villain. You 
were pleased in your former to tell me that for my 
sake you would concern yourself no further about 
this matter, but doe what I should think most for 
my ease and satisfaction. I thankfully accept this 
offer, and by the kindness of you to drop this pre- 
tension and let him know as much as if y® life of 
Mahomet be in your bargain you shall have any satis- 
faction for your complying with me herein, so that I 
be not brought upon y* stage in any contest with so 
vile a wretch. He tells me he hath Bp. Hoadly’s 





example for y* method weh he threatens me with. . . 
o* There is no. medling with dirt. but some dirt will 
stick. You cannot oblidge me more than by deliver- 
ing me out of y* hands of this vile knave. I earnestly 
desire you to doe soe, and I am 

“ Your faithfull humble servant 


“ Norwich “H. Prmeavx. 


“March 1* 1717 
“ For Mr. Jacob Tonson Bookseller at 
“‘Shakespears Head near Somerset House in 
“The strand 
“¢ London.” 


A country member of the Early English Text 
Society is reprinting a pleasant old book, “ Apoph- 
thegmes, that is to saie, prompte, quicke, wittie, 
and sentencious saiynges of certain Emperours, 
Kynges, Capitaines, Philosophiers, and Oratours, 
as well Grekes as Romaines, bothe veraye plea- 
saunt and profitable to reade, partely for all 
manner of persons, and gm >, Gentlemen. 
First gathered and compiled in Latine by the 
ryght famous clerke, Maister Erasmus of Roters- 
dame, and now translated into Englyshe by 
Nicholas Vdall,” 1542. 

By the death of the Baroness Emilie von Glei- 
chen-Russwurm, Schiller’s last surviving daughter, 
the interesting and hitherto unpublished corre- 
spondence of the poet and his sister Christophine 
and her husband Reinwald, has passed into the 
hands of Herr Wendolin von Maltzahn, under 
whose direction it will be published in the course 
of the present year. The letters begin with the 

ear 1782, when Schiller as a homeless fugitive 
ad fled to Bauerbach, where, under the name of 
Ritter, he had found protection and hélp in the 
house of the Frau von Wolzogen. It was here 
that, encouraged by the sympathy of his friend 
Reinwald, he wrote Kabale und Liebe, completed 
his Fresco and sketched the plan of Don Carios 
and Maria Stuart. The correspondence, which 
consists of sixty-eight letters by Schiller, and as 
many more by his sister and her husband, con- 
cludes in 1805, and thus embraces some of the 
most eventful and productive years of the poet’s 
life. . 


Naer og Fjern for June 14 contains a little new 
poem, Sangfuglen (The Song Bird), by Ludvig 
Bédtcher, that is so fresh, delicate, and spirited 
that it is hardly possible to believe that its author 
is the oldest of living Danish writers, born as long 
ago as 1793. Bédtcher has been writing such 
lyrics as these, all equally exquisite and original, 
all his life, but at such long intervals that his 
complete works are contained in one modest 
volume. Perhaps in these days to write a little, 
but to write that little supremely well, is the only 
sure way to literary immortality. 


Tue Norwegian medical writer, C. A. Egeberg, 
born in 1809, died at Christiania on June 7. He 
was one of the most highly-esteemed of Scandi- 
navian physicians. 

Tr is at last decided that King Christian VIII. 
will visit Iceland this year to be present at the 
Thousand Years’ Feast. He will take with him 
two distinguished men of letters, Professor 
Warsaae, the well-known antiquary, and the poet, 
Carl Andersen. This is the first time that a 
Danish monarch has deigned to visit his most 
forlorn dependency. 


No country is more rich than the kingdom of 
the Netherlands in public as well as private collec- 
tions of works referring to its colonies, and recently 
a movement has been gaining strength in Holland 
which aims at the foundation of a special national 
library for Dutch colonial literature. This pro- 

osal, which originated twelve years ago with 

rofessor Millies, is now being very strongly advo- 
cated by Dr. P. A. Tiele, the learned Orientalist 
of Leiden, and by Dr. T. Wynmalen, of the Royal 
Library at the Hague, and through their exertions 
jt seems probable that a suitable building will 
soon be set apart for the purpose, and that the 
East Indian Colonial Office at the Hague, the 
Indische Genootschap, and other similar official 





and scientific institutions, will contribute their tich 
stores of charts, books, journals, and other publi- 
cations connected with Colonial literature, to this 
projected central library. Should such an insti- 
tution be organised, the great value of Dr. 
J. CO. Hoogkaas’ Compendium of Dutch Colonial 
Literature will assuredly be more and more fully 
estimated, and all persons interested in the study 
of the history of the East Indian colonies of 
Holland will rejoice to find that this important 
compilation, the publication of which seemed to 
be indefinitely postponed by the death of its author, 
is now being carried through the press under the 
direction of Dr. W. du Rieu, and with the help of 
Professors Veth, Vreede, Suringar, W. Marshall, 
and others, under the title of Repertoriwm van de 
Koloniale Literatuur (Amsterdam, 1874). 


Mr. Oasr’s Materials for the History of the 
Athenian Democracy from Solon to Pericles 
(James Parker & Co., 1874), gives in the space of 
a short pamphlet the original statements of Greek 
authors with regard to those political changes upon 
which so many pages have been written by his- 
torians. Every student of the period will do well 
to have such a collection at hand with which to 
test the assertions of modern expositors. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue subscriptions for the support of Lieut. 
Cameron’s expedition, of which we spoke in a late 
issue, have already reached over 600/. 


Mr. Wieerns, of Sunderland, has, we hear, 
sailed for the Arctic regions. Previous to his. 
departure, the vessel in which he sailed was 
stocked with jams, pickles, preserved meats, &c., 
by the liberality of Mr. Leigh Smith, who has 
but lately so distinguished himself in the fields 
of Arctic enterprise. 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society takes place next Monday, the 
22nd instant, at 1 p.m., in the hall at Burlington 
House, and the annual dinner of the Geographers 
will be held afterwards, at 6 p.m., at Willis’s 
Rooms. The gold medal of the Society will, we 
understand, be conferred upon Dr. Schweinfurth, 
the famous African traveller. We regret ex- 
ceedingly to learn that the courteous and popular 
President of the Society has determined to resign 
the presidency, as he finds the work entailed 
thereby incompatible with his other duties. It is 
probable that Sir Henry Rawlinson will be re- 
elected to the post he formerly filled so well. - 


As a proof of the ubiquitousness of Englishmen, 
a curious incident is related in connexion with our 
late mission to Kashgar. While the mission was. 
staying at Kashgar, its members often noticed a 
man hanging about the house they occupied, 
whose features were decidedly of a European cast. 
Being interrogated, he replied that he was & 
Kirghiz Tartar. This man was temporarily en- 
gaged as a mule driver by one of the exploring 
parties detached from head-quarters at Kashgar, 
and the manner of his being identified as an 
Englishman is curious. Colonel Gordon had been 
making some sketches of the strange figures and 
costumes gathered around the camp, and, as 1s 
usual in such cases, soon became the centre of an 
inquisitive and admiring crowd. Our friend the 
mule-driver was among these, and looking over 
Colonel Gordon’s shoulder, commenced uncon- 
sciously to read aloud the remarks written under 
the various sketches. Colonel Gordon encouraged 
him in this for some time, and then, suddenly 
turning round, said, “You tre an Englishman.” 
Upon which, the man put his two hands before 
his face, rushed away as fast as his legs could 
carry him, and was never seen by the party again. 
It was conjectured that he was a Crimean deserter, 
and, in the interests of geography, it is a pity that 
he could not have been recaptured and brought 
back to English soil. His adventures would cer- 
tainly form a startling history. 
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Aout seven years ago the French decided on 
ing an industrial exhibition in Pondicherry, 
the capital of French Asia, but for various reasons 
it has — year after year. We now 
learn from the Pioneer that some few weeks back 
the exhibition was an accomplished fact, and for 
the first time in their lives the people of Saigon in 
particular, and the native grandees and public 
of Cambodia in general, were edified by an ex- 
le, in miniature, of an institution which forms 
@ prominent feature in Western civilisation. The 
King of Cambodia was welcomed to the exhibition 
with a salute of twenty-one guns, and no doubt 
felt flattered on discovering that a main section of 
the building had been specially set apart for 
exhibits from his own territories. 

WE learn from a French one x crme | that the 
organisation of the International Geographical Con- 
gress, to be held in Paris during the next Easter 
vacation, is being carried out by the Société de 

phie with great activity. The official 
delegates of foreign nations, whose names have 
just been sent in to the president of the society, 
ice~Admiral Baron de la Ronciére le Noury, by 
the ambassadors of the great Powers, are the 
a England: Earl Derby, Sir 
Bartle re, and Sir Henry Rawlinson. For 
Germany: General Bayer, the originator of 
the International Commission of Geodesy; 
Baron von Richtoffen, president of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Berlin; Herr Petermann, 
editor of the Mitthetlungen; Oscar Peschel, of 
Leipzig, one of the most accredited professors of 
history and geography ; Kiepert, whose maps and 
atlas are known all the world over; and Vappius, 
author of one of the largest and most important 
dictionaries of geography. For Austro-H 3 
General Dobner von Dobenau, director of the 
Military Geographical Institute of Vienna; Ad- 
miral Wullerstorfi-Urbair, commander of the 
scientific expedition round the world on board the 
frigate Novara; Count Sceczen, Franz Pulski, J. 
ee erggpe of the Geographical Societ 
,of Buda-Pesth, and Hermann Vambery, so we 
known for his explorations in Central Asia. 


THe committee of the Lyons Geographical 
Society has offered prizes for the successful treat- 
ment of the following three subjects :—1. A map 
on which are marked by certain signs the districts 
producing silk cocoons, and also the markets of 
each district for inland as well as for export and 
import trade. This chart must be accompanied by 
@ memoir containing clear and exact statistical 
notices. Map and memoir are to be sent in before 
March 31, 1875, to the secretary of the society, 
Quai de Retz. The prize for the successful treat- 
ment of the work is a medal of the value of 500 
francs. 2, A report on a scientific exploration of 
the Grenoble Alps from a strategi oint of 
view; to be sent in before October 31, 1875, to 
the same address. The prize consists of a similar 
medal. 3. An essay on the best means for a more 
general dissemination of geographical knowledge. 
Date of sending in, November 30, 1874, Prize: a 
medal worth 300 francs. 


We understand that the following are the 
most important provisions of the Treaty of Com- 
Panes and the King of Annam, 
which was signed at Saigon on March 21 :—Three 
rts are to be opened to trade, one of which is 
annoi, in Tonquin; and Europeans are to be 
allowed to settle and hold property there. 
Foreigners are to be under the protection of the 
French Consul, who is to be supported by 100 
French troops. Under passport from this official 
Europeans will be free to travel to any part of the 
interior. The French seem to be sanguine that the 
route thus opened through Tonquin to the south- 
west of China by the Songkoi (or Red River) and 
its affluents will be preferred to an overland cara- 
van road from the north-east provinces of India. 
We may remark that Corea is now the onl 
country on the sea-board of Eastern Asia which 
is not open to foreigners, 





We learn from the Wation, that the United 
States Engineer Office has just issued the first in- 
stalment of the topographical results of the ex~ 

lorations and surveys conducted under Lieutenant 

eorge M. Wheeler during the past four years 
west of the 100th meridian. It consists of six 
plates, cpap rg by Mr. Julius Bien, 
viz.:—(1) a map of the areas of drai of the 
United States territory west of the Mississippi, 
similar, except in scale and in a few trifling dis- 
crepancies, to that set for General Walker's 
Census Atlas by General von Steinwehr; (2) a 
progress map of lines and areas of explorations and 
surveys, made under the auspices of the War 
De ent, beginning with Lewis and Clarke in 
1804. The region west of the 100th meridian 
is on this map divided by blue lines into 95 rect- 
angular sections, and the remaining four plates 
represent in detail (8 miles to an inch) sections 
50, 58, 59, and 66—>parts of California, Nevada, 
Arizona, and Utah. A report of the astronomi- 
cal observations made by the Wheeler Expedition 
at ms aga and Colorado Springs has also been 
printed. ; 

A FRencu paper states that some American 
travellers have just brought out, at the foot of 
Mount Ararat, a newspaper, entitled Whiffs of 
Ararat. Among other curious facts, we learn 
from the Whiffs that in the Armenian villages a 
wife oa purchased at from 2/. to 16/. The 
ergy lieve that the earth is supported on the 

ack of an ox, and that when a fly settles on his 
head an earthquake is caused by his efforts to 
shake it off. They are persuaded that impassable 
barriers surround Mount Ararat, and keep back 
mortals whose presence would defile that sacred 
summit, where angels mount guard before an in- 
destructible fragment of Noah’s ark. 


THE Beyrouth correspondent of the Levant 
Herald states that Lieut. Conder, R.E., com- 
manding the Palestine Exploration party, has left 
for England for the benefit of his health, but will 
return at the end of the summer. Mr. Tyrrwhitt 
Drake, the second in command, who with his 
chief nearly lost his life by Jericho fever, will 
summer in Damascus, making frequent excursions 
to the Ansajriah mountains. Our information 
regarding these highlands is of the meagrest kind, 
and a rich field awaits the explorer. Professor 
Payne, the only one person of the American Moa- 
bite Exploration party that stood firm, left recently 
for Joppa en route for the Trans-Jordanic regions, 
for five or six months, with a view to resuming 
his archaeological and botanical researches, and 
he has high hopes of establishing the identity of 
Mount Nebo. Mr. Jago has just returned from 
another archaeological tour, which he made with 
Mr. Cookson, H.B.M.’s legal vice-eonsul at Con- 
stantinople, into the highlands of North Syria. 
The latter gentleman, has, it is reported, extended 
his journey to Tadmor. It is stated that he has 
been so fortunate as to discover some interesting 
inscriptions which will go far to enlighten the 
hitherto obscure history of those ruined cities which 
strew the regions of Jebel Zour and Jebel Ala. 


Tue French Government has recently voted the 
sum necessary for the formation of a great inland 
sea in Algeria, 190 miles long by 36 broad, to the 
South of Biskra. It is thought that the result of 
this measure will be a great improvement in the 
climate of the interior,a great addition to the 
facilities for inland transport, and the introduction 
of commerce and civilisation into the very heart 
of Africa. The Chott Mal-Rir (Chott implying the 
bed of a lagoon), the proposed site of this inland 
sea, is found to be at least 27 métres below the 
Mediterranean; while the Chott Sellem, with 
which it communicates, and which lies between it 
and the sea, is 13 métres lower still. A chain of 
Chotts, of smaller area, but equal depression, ex- 
tends thence to within 18 kilométres of the Gulf 
of Gabés, and a canal connecting the nearest Chott 
with the sea would admit the waters of the 
Mediterranean, and convert the desolate region of 





Chott Mel-Rir into a great inland sea. The esti- 
mated cost is only fifteen millions of francs, and 
the engineering difficulties, after the experience 
gained during the construction of the Suez Canal, 
would be inconsiderable, A full account of the 
Broject is given in the first June number of the 

evue des Deux Mondes, which has also an inte- 
resting article describing a visit to the Diamond 
Fields at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
EVE AND THE RIB. 
British Museum : June 15, 1874. 

In reply to Dr. Kleinert’s letter im the ACADEMY 
of June 6, I must say that when I wrote my letter 
on the theory proposed by him with reference to 
the supposed conn&tion between the Hebrew 
name of Eve and the Arabic word for “ ribs,” I 
imagined, never having heard his name as that of 
an Arabic scholar, that he had fallen into the 
mistake of confusing the termination of the word 
el-hawdni with the ordinary Arabic dual-ending. 
My letter has had the good effect of drawing from 
Dr. Kleinert an elaborate defence of his theory— 
a defence which I am bound to say removes any 
notion I may have entertained that the theory 
arose from a mistake. 

I do not write to vindicate myself. Dr. Kleinert 
has acknowledged that according to the system of 
the Arab grammarians I am right; and this ad- 
mission is amply sufficient for me, as I am not 
anxidus to set the writers of the native Arabic 
Lexicons to rights: I leave that to Dr. Kleinert. 

Still I should like to say a few words about 
this theory. It seems to me an instance of those 
theories which are excogitated without reference 
to facts, and to which accordingly facts must give 
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way. In order to establish his theory Dr. Kleinert 
has thrown the authorities overboard. Now ina 
great many things it is highly desirable that the 
authorities should thus be Raeaall of; but Arabic 
is not one of those things. No true Arabic scholar 
despises the opinions of those learned men who 
laboured to preserve the Arabic of the classical 
age in its purity. 

One consideration I would draw attention to. 
In his anxiety to show the connexion in meaning 
between el-hawdni and the root hwy, “ (1) to em- 
brace, (5) to become round, hollow, or vaulted,” 
Dr. Kleinert has entirely overlooked the very 
obvious similarity between the meaning of el- 
hawédni and that of hdniyetun, “ bending,” or “ the 
bender,” the fem. of the tsmwi-fd@il of hand. But 
having, on as I think very insufficient grounds, 
rejected the notion of any connexion existing be- 
tween el-hawdni and the root knw, Dr. Kleinert 
proceeds to eliminate the niin altogether, and to 
treat the preceeding wdw as a radical leiter, thus 
obtaining haw (or, as he suggests, hi). The niin 
must, however, be accounted for, and Dr. Kleinert 
therefore supposes it to form part of a dual termin- 
— and looks upon the final long é as an irregu- 

rity. 

I think I have said enough to show that Dr. 
Kleinert’s theory can only be built upon the ruins 
of the present system of Arabic grammar: and may 
it not Dee Le jeu vaut-il la chandelle ? 
If in the allegorical vision of the creation of woman 
it is necessary to assign some reason for the selec- 
tion of the rib in particular for the honour of 
forming the first woman, might we not suggest 
that Adam could more easily spare a rib than the 
bone of a leg or an arm? 

Srantey Lane Poors. 








GREEK CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS, 


Oxford ; June 17, 1874. 

I have before me two inedited inscriptions pre- 
senting some points of interest. A photograph of 
the first was lately sent me from Malta by an 
English clergyman, Mr. Wickham, who did not 
state exactly where it was found. The other isa 
small stone of very similar character, which has 
been some years in the possession of Dr. Acland, 
who believes it was brought from Egypt by Mr. 
Wm. Palmer. 

The first reads very clearly :— 


+ + + + |"EvPa rarden|ry 1 parapia| 
Mapirou érede|WOn TuBi Z év relvdee Z [te. év 
79 évdia(riwm) 2). ‘0, 6(ed)¢ dvalravooy ryv 
Wulxiv ric dobdov | ty wédmig *Aploadp (ai 
"lode | x(ai) Taco, ’Aphy. "I(nood)g is 
or 'I(y)o(ov) Xp(toré), + 

The second . Acland’s) has some lacunae, and 
is a good deal rubbed, but may be read with some- 
thing like certainty :— 


Dd aie [«]aralenrn 1% paleapia O[o] 
rorn | 1 é[ 7 JeAew[ Hn] | Mexip t évdex(riwvog) | ey. 
‘0 0(e6)cavarad | i P] ray doy: [v]| ri[¢ do} i= 
Ane reels év [«dA}mig "ABpaldp K(ai) "lode 
kK(ai) 'la|xa[ 3] sioxurnr «2. |. 06 [Ap jie. 
Dr. Kirchoff, of Berlin, has kindly revised my 

reading of both these stones to some extent. They 

belong evidently to a particular class of those 

Christian inscriptions which he has edited in the 

fourth volume of Boeckh’s Corpus. The great 

similarity between them and the epitaphs from 

Egypt and Nubia, nos. 9110—9137, leads very 

strongly to the conclusion that they come originally 

from that part of the world. They may be taken, 
in fact, as good types of the whole class, so much 
so that every word and phrase, excepting the two 
proper names, has a close parallel or rather counter- 
part, in the series referred to. Two points are 
especially decisive. If we may judge by the 
collection in this volume, Christian epitaphs dated 
by Egyptian months (such as Mechir and Tybi 
here) are not found outside these countries, and 
the formula d azavew Tiy yexny dv odwoug "ABpaay 


’ 
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rai 'Ioade cai ‘laxwp is equally limited. The same 
~_— perhaps be said of the opening phrase in 
eac. a7 


We may, therefore, place the prayer, “O God, 
rest the soul of Thy servant in the bosoms of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” among the most 
striking peculiarities which distinguish the in- 
scriptions of one country from those of another. 
Something similar, indeed, is found in two Sicilian 
epitaphs, nos. 9494 and 9533, but the exact 
ae appears to occur nowhere else. It seems to 
“ as characteristic of Egypt and Nubia, as ¢ijxn 
é:agépovea is of Palestine, and “ famulus dei” of 
Spain, and the other formulae noticed by M. le 
Blant in his useful manual, and by Professor 
Hiibner in his Christian nar page of Spain 
aga @épigr. Chrét., pp. 7 3 Inser. Christ. 

tsp. pp. ix.,x.). M. le Blant, I find, gives it in 
his list, but appears to limit it too strictly to Nubia. 

The phrase itself is a remarkable one, being 
taken from the prayer for the departed in the 
Litu Such borrowings are by no means rare 
in Christian inscriptions, especially in this class. 
As might be expected, it is found in the Coptic 
8S. Basil and S. Gyril, as well as in the Alexandrine 
(Greek) S. Basil; but, on the other hand, it is not 
in 8. Mark or S. Gregory, the other two —— 
known to have been used in Feynt (cp. Renaudot 
Lit. Orient. i., pp. 18, 41, 71). It is not, indeed, 
peculiar to that country, occurring in the very 
ancient liturgy of the church of Jerusalem 
(S. James), and in the Gelasian sacramentary 
(ep. Le Blant, p. 88). It is natural to 
conclude that this formula, being absent from 
the earliest Alexandrian liturgy (S. Mark), and 

resent in that of S. James, was first brought 
ines Jerusalem to Alexandria, and then carried 
across to Rome. The words themselves, in fact, 
betray their origin on Jewish soil (cp. Lightfoot, 
Horae on 8. Luke xvi. 22). I have gone into 
these minutiae on purpose to show how much 
still remains to be done in illustrating the relation 
of the ancient liturgies to one another by com- 
paring subordinate phrases such as these. 1 might 
mention the formulae about the sacrifices of Cain 
and Abel as similarly instructive. 

The name Mapirov on Mr. Wickham’s stone is 
rather puzzling. a it to bea genitive case of a 
Roman proper name Maritus, and that his daugh- 
ter’s own name was omitted by accident. Mapira 
occurs on an inscription (see Pape), and Maritus 
is found in a Dalmatian epitaph and on British 
= (C. I. L. iii. 2687; vii. 1336, 644, 645). 

n the second inscription Oer’rq seems to be 
traceable on the stone, and not @:odérn, though 
such a confusion of the dentals does not ap 
to occur in other specimens of this class. The 
last two lines are faint and worn. I believe the 
letters to be sioxuyy7, but the first three are not 
absolutely certain. The words probably intended 
are sig oxnvijy or iv oxnryy t[dv ayiw|y. The for- 
mula 6 @&0¢ avaraicy iv oxnvaig ayiwy. ‘Apnr, 
occurs with slight variations in nos. 9111 and 
9112; and no. 9113 ends with almost exactly the 
same letters as we have here, which Dr. Kirchoff 
leaves unexplained. This last inscription, which 
was found at Kalabscheh (Talmis) in Nubia, is 
almost word for word the same as Dr. Acland’s; 
and I think we ought to read in it TeBi « ry 
[é]vdex(riwr) ty (not ry [2]vde[ary]), as the copy 
in uncials indeed seems to require. 

The phrase tv oxnry or iv exnvaic dyiwy does 
not occur in the same connexion in the Liturgies, 
but may perhaps be found elsewhere in them. 

The date must of course be some time after the 
commencement of the cycle of indictions, which 
is usually placed A.D. 312, but there seems no 
reason why it should not be as early as the fourth 
or fifth century. The era of the martyrs is added 
frequently in later inscriptions. 

I may add a word with reference to the bone 
tablet found at York with the inscription “ Domine 
Victor vincas felix.” Professor Hiibner writes 
that it has nothing whatever to do with Chris- 
tianity, but is an acclamation addressed to a 


| Monpay, June 22, 





favourite of the circus or arena, such as is often 
found on lamps of clay and glass jars. The date 
may be of the third century. 

OHN WoRDsSWORTH. 








A LINE IN CHAUCER EXPLAINED. 
1 Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

In the Monk’s Tale is a short notice of Pedro 
the Cruel, the second stanza of which had long 
been a puzzle to every one, till it was at last cleared 
up by Mr. Furnivall, in an excellent letter printed 
in Notes and Queries, 4th series, viii. 449. But 
even Mr. Furnivall could not tell us what wicked 
nest meant, nor why Chaucer used the word nede 

as in the seven best om and not dede (as in 
'yrwhitt), in the puzzling line— 

“The wikked nest was werker of this nede ;” | 
nor can I find that any one hasever even ventured 
a guess of any kind about it. 

think my solution will carry instant conviction 
with it. Mr. Furnivall shows that two knights 
were concerned in the matter, viz. Bertrand du 
Guesclin and Sir Oliver Mauny. A glance at 
Roquefort’s Old French Glossary will show that 
the old French for wicked is mau, a variation of 
mal; and that the old French for nest is nt, a varia- 
tion of nid, Lat. nidus. Thus mau nt (Mauny) is 
literally equivalent to wicked nest, giving us not 
only an explanation of Chaucer’s words, but con- 
firming Mr. Furnivall’s explanation entirely. 

But now, why nede? I reply that if any one 
will read over the introduction to the “Ballad of 
the Death of Don Pedro” in Lockhart’s Ancient 
Spanish Ballads, he will find out why. Lockhart 
thus describes the struggle between the brothers 
Henry and Pedro: “The rival brethren grappled 
like lions, the French knights and Du Guesclin 
himself looking on. Henry drew his poniard, and 
wounded Pedro in the face, but his body was de- 
fended by a coat of mail. A violent struggle 
ensued; Henry fell across a bench, and his 
brother, being uppermost, had well-nigh mastered 
him, when one oF Henry's followers, seizing Don 
Pedro by the leg, turned him over, and his master, 
thus at length gaining the upper hand, instantly 
stabbed the king to the heart. Froissart calls this 
man the Vicomte de Roquebetyn, and others the 
Bastard of Anisse.” Now, what I submit is, that 
Chaucer had heard, and means to tell us, that this 
man was Oliver de Mauny; in which case he was 
indeed a worker in that which Du Guesclin merely 
“brew” or contrived, and he was a worker in need, 
ie. in Don Enrique’s,moment of dire peril, it being 
remembered that the old English nede commonly 
means extremity of necessity. 

Waxrer W. Sxeat. 








The Ep1tor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaTURDAY, June 20, 2p.m. Fourth Floral Hall Concert. 

3 p.m. Grand Opera Concert, Royal 
Albert Hall. 

8p.m. Old Heads and Young Hearts at 
the Vaudeville. 

2 p.m. Handel Festival (Crystal Palace): 
Messiah. 

3 p.m. Asiatic: Dr. S. W. Bushell on 
“ The Old Mongolian Capital of 
Shangtu;” Mr. Henry H. Ho- 
worth on ** The Origines of the 
Manchus ;” Captain E. Mockler 
on “ The Transliteration of Per- 


sian Words. 
8 p.m. Revival of Eugene Aram at the 
Lyceum. 
8.30 p.m. Royal United Service Institution: 
Mr. J. K. Laughton on “ The 
Scientific Study of Naval His- 
t df 
TUESDAY, June 23, 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute. 
WEDNESDAY, June 24,1 p.m. Sale at ‘sof the Library 
and Engravings of the late A. 
Barker, Esq. 
2 p.m. Handel Festival (Crystal Palace): 
Selection. 
4p.m. Society of Arts: Anniversary. 
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8 . Geological. 
righ Royal Society of Literature: Mr. 
aux on “The Commerce of 
sea saicre Morning Concert 
URSDAY, June25,2.30p.m. Signor "s C4 

oe ‘ ’ (Hanover Square Rooms). 
6.30 p.m. Royal Society Club: Anniversary. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts : Fourth and Final 
Conversazione of the Season at 
the South Kensington Museum. 

» Royal Society of Literature. 
» Mr. H. Leslie’s Choir (St. James's 


8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, 
2 p.m. Handel Festival (Crystal Palace): 
Israel in Egypt. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere y: Rev. F. 
G. Fleay on “ The Authorship of 
the Three Parts of King Henry 

- _ the Sizt.” 
» Quekett Club. 
» Mr. ©. Hallé’s last Recital (St. 
James’s Hall). 


Farrar, June 26, 








SCIENCE. 
RECENT BOOKS ON THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


La Réforme de l’Enseignement Secondaire. 
Par Jules Simon. (Paris: Hachette, 
1874.) 


Die Zukunft der Deutschen Hochschulen wnd 
ihrer Vorbildungs Anstalten. Von Dr. 
Lothar Meyer. (Breslau, 1873.) 


Higher Schools and Universities in Germany. 
By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. Second 
Edition, (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1874.) 


THE main difficulties which meet education- 
ists at the present day are fundamentally 
the same in all civilized countries, however 
their appearance may be immediately modi- 
fied by special circumstances. Those who 
are interested in education for its own sake 
are constantly obliged to deal with the two 
great causes of distraction which harass 
modern society—the race for wealth, and 
the unsettled state of religious belief. Per- 
haps the latter of these may be said to 
be the most obvious cause of perplexity 
in England, where we hunt down the 
25th Clause with all that ardour for the 
chase which has sometimes been con- 
sidered a characteristic of imperfectly civi- 
lised races. In France, according to M. 
Simon, both causes are powerfully at work : 
in Germany it is plain, both from Dr. 
Meyer’s pamphlet, and from other sources of 
evidence, that the recent strides which have 
been made towards an increase of material 
prosperity have toa certain extent carried 
the nation away from the lofty ideal of cul- 
ture which has hitherto been its mainstay, 
and that the most spiritual people in Europe 
is in danger, while it gains the whole world, 
of losing its own soul. 

M. Jules Simon’s most interesting and in- 
structive treatise demunds a far more detailed 
consideration than can be given it in these 
columns. It professes to deal mainly with 
the existing defects in French education : it 
is really a treatise on the present difficulties 
of education in all countries. A study of 
this book would serve as an excellent intro- 
duction to any one who wished thoroughly to 
understand these difficulties. An English- 
man who has never had the opportunity of 
studying education in France is not called 
upon to dwell on those special defects in it, 
whether of general arrangement, domestic 
management, or methods of instruction, the 
existence of which, though before suspected 
by foreigners, has probably never been 
more clearly exposed than by M. Simon in 





his Circular of September 27, 1872, and in 
this work, which is a justification in detail 
of the Circular. We propose rather, as space 
is limited, to confine our remarks to two 
points which, though not unconnected with 
the great problems to which we have alluded, 
more intimately concern the practical difficul- 
ties of modern liberal education, and to dis- 
cuss M. Simon’s method of dealing with 
them. ‘These two points are the question of 
examinations and the question of the pro- 
gramme of studies. 

In England, it is now commonly said, 
education is being sacrificed to the examina- 
tions. The question has arisen among us, as 
among the French—How far have examina- 
tions done the work they were meant to do ? 
Has their influence extended beyond the 
limits intended or anticipated? So far as 
thehigher education in England is concerned, 
the evils of the examination system are at 
present more keenly felt at the universities 
than at the great schools. At the universi- 
ties, as the examinations have become more 
and more completely organised, the tutors— 
for lack, as it would seem, of a more genial 
field of energy—have more and more de- 
voted themselves, not to cultivating the 
mind, but to exercising the memory and 
testing the readiness of their pupils. Ac- 
cording to M. Simon, the evil has long been 
felt in the French schools. In the English 
and German schools, he says, “‘on prépare 
la vie; nous préparons surtout aux exa- 
mens.” 

The two chief points up to which the 
higher school-education leads in France are 
the baccalauréat and the admission into the 
Ecole Polytechnique. The examination for 
the latter is competitive, for the former not 
so. But even the course of instruction for 
the baccalauréat has, according to M. Simon, 
been excessively dominated by the require- 
ments of the examination, and the teachers, 
of course, converted into crammers. The 
programme of studies for the baccalauréat 
has of late, indeed, been considerably short- 
ened ; but the evil effects of the older system 
of overloading the programme still linger. 
The demon has not been exorcised by M. 
Duruy’s salutary reforms. The examination 
system for admission to the Ecole Polytech- 
nique is complained of in like manner by M. 
Simon as pedantic, lifeless, and exacting. 
For independent mental exercise the exi- 
gencies of these examinations leave the boys 
no room. Meanwhile the baccalauréat and 
the admission to the Ecole Polytechnique 
are social prizes, and the youth of the 
richer classes are accordingly driven into 
the race to attain them. Few things are 
more vivid than M. Simon’s sketch of modern 
French society—(might not the description 
be applied to English society as well? )—with 
its feverish race for wealth and position ab- 
sorbing education and hurrying it into its 
own grooves, its hypocritical moral pre- 
tensions and unspiritual practice :— 

“Le privilége des moralistes est d’émettre des 
vérités sur lesquelles tout le monde est d’accord, et 
leur malheur, quand ils vont & l’attaque d’un usage 
trés-répandu, c'est d’avoir beaucoup d’approbateurs 
et peu de disciples. Parmi tous les auteurs qui 
ont écrit sur l'éducation, je doute qu'il yen ait un 
seul qui ait omis d’avertir les parents qu ils doivent 
songer avant tout & l’avancement intellectuel et 
moral des leurs enfants, et ne se préoccuper que 





d'une fagon trés-secondaire de leur avancement 
dans le monde. Les de famille s’associent & 
Yunanimité & cette pro de vertueuse. On 
dirait un peuple de stoiciens. Malheureusement, 
tout s’évapore en beaux discours. On se fait 
grand honneur en répétant ces admirables sen- 
tences; mais personne ne s’en nourrit et alimente :— 


we ssn bona, fama, fides. ._Haec clare et ut audiat 


Illa sibi introrsum et sub lingua immurmurat.’ ” 


It is, after all, the public which is the great 
sophist. 

. Simon looks to a shortening of the 
hours of study and an abridgment of the 
educational programme as a main remedy 
against the tyranny of examinations. And 
this brings us to the second practical point 
which we promised to consider. What sub- 
jects can be excluded from a liberal curri- 
culum ? Languages and literature, ancient 
and modern, history and geography, ancient 
and modern, mathematics, the natural 
sciences, art—all these are lawful and ex- 
pedient, and it is to be wished that all were 
possible. The old curriculum of classics and 
mathematics is now, it may fairly be said, 
accepted by no one as a complete system. A 
cry has arisen, both from practical men and 
from the friends of education, for the com- 
munication of a larger amount of knowledge. 
But how to meet that cry, how to provide a 
system corresponding to the vast dimensions 
which knowledge is now attaining in all 
departments, is a problem which cannot be 
said to have found, as yet, a satisfactory 
solution. Neither the “ modern schools ”’ in 
England nor, we believe, the Realschulen in 
Germany can be considered as providing an 
altogether satisfactory equivalent for the 
thoroughness of the old classical training. 
M. Simon shall give his own account of what 
has happened in France :— ~ 


“Je rappelle maintenant que le cours ordinaire 
des études, dans un collége de plein exercice, dure 
neuf ans, et que, pendant ces neuf ans, il faut avoir 
appris le francais, le latin, le grec, une langue 
étrangére, l’histoire ancienne et l'histoire moderne, 
la géographie, la philosophie, l’arithmétique, les 
éléments de la géométrie, de l’algébre, de la 

hysique, de la chimie et de l'histoire naturelle ; 
e dessin, la gymnastique, comprenant autant que 
possible la natation, l’escrime et l'équitation, et 
enfin l’exercice militaire. La musique, qui est 
obligatoire en Allemagne, n'est pas méme l'objet 
d’un enseignement facultatif en France; nous la 
reléguons dédaigneusement parmi les arts d’agré- 
ment, comme la danse ; quelque désir que j’aie de 
diminuer ]’é6tendue du programme, j’oserai dire 
que je le regrette profondément. I s’agit de faire 
& toutes ces études une part équitable, en ayant 
soin de ne pas surcharger les éléves au point de 
nuire & leur santé, et au développement de leur 
corps. On se souvient peut-étre que, pendant mon 
administration, j’avais proposé quelques additions 
et quelques retranchements. On a conservé les 
additions et renoncé aux retranchements. C’étatt 
la pire des solutions. Les éléves, qui étaient autrefois 
surchargés, sont écrasés maintenant ; de sorte, que 
dune part, ils se fatiguent outre mesure, et que, de 
Vautre, a force de vouloir trop apprendre, tls n’ap- 
prennent rien.” (The italics are our own.) 

M. Simon’s changes were intended to 
affect not so much the programme as the 
method of study. He added a short course 
of hygiéne, reorganised the teaching of geo- 
graphy, and increased the number of hours 
given to modern languages and to French 
language and literature. To gain time for 
these alterations M. Simon, as is well known, 
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recommended the entire abandonment of 
Latin verse, and a considerable diminution, 
in general, of written exercises. With such 
a programme nothing else was possible. 

We have grave doubts as to the utility of 
so extended a scheme. Knowledge has in- 
creased enormously, and is still increasing ; 
but the capacity of boys up to twenty years 
of age remains the same as it ever was. ‘The 
true solution of this great problem will, we 
believe, be at last found, not in loading the 
school course with more and more subjects, 
but in the organisation of great schools in 
departments representing the main subjects 
which, from their inherent importance and 
the mental training afforded by the study of 
them, havea just claim to a place in national 
education. Such subjects are the literary 
languages ancient and modern, mathematics 
and the natural sciences. To the method of 
studying history and literature, great as these 
subjects are, no more than an introduction can 
be given at school : the serious and prolonged 
study of them is a matter for university 
training. In organising a school course, the 
first care should be to discipline the mind ; 
the second, to give information. The true 
aim of education we believe to be, in the 
immortal words of Plato, “the turning of 
the mind’s eye from false things to true ;” 
or, as M. Simon puts it, “le vrai 
savant est Ini qui s’est rendu amoureux 
de chercher et capable de juger.” Train- 
ing is, of course, effected partly by im- 
parting information : still, information is 
a means, not an end. The object of the 
serious mass of study in a school should be 
training, and training is best effected, in the 
case of boys, by concentration. Few boys 
during the years of their growth can study 
with profit more than two great subjects. 
It should be the object of the organisation 
- of a great school to provide a department of 
science, a department of language ancient 
and modern, and a department of mathe- 
matics. In the department of mathematics 
all scholars should meet ; but no boy should 
be allowed to belong to the language and 
the science department as well. Boys in 
either of these departments would have a 
few hours every week to spare for subjects 
outside the stricter courses for lessons of 
information and diversion. The boys of the 
scientific department might attend extra 
lessons in a modern language or in modern 
history; the boys of the language depart- 
ment a little elementary science. Lessons 
in geography should be given to all alike. 
In the langusige department, again, consider- 
able freedom might be allowed according as 
the students intend to go into active life or 
to devote themselves to teaching and tech- 
nical scholarship. The latter would devote 
themselves mainly to classics, and for these 
(pace M. Simon) we think Latin verse would, 
for a time at least, be of considerable ser- 
vice, if not indispensable. The former would 
write far fewer classical exercises, and de- 
vote the extra iime thus gained to modern 
languages. 

It may be objected that such a programme 
would be departmental, almost professional, 
but not liberal. The constant contact of the 
boys and masters of the different depart- 
ments with each other (and we are pleading, 

+ remembered, for departments in the 





same school, not for separate schools) would, 
we believe, do much to counteract the pos- 
sible dangers of narrowness and exclusive- 
ness of interest. Meanwhile, we think that 
it is impossible to communicate to boys even 
the elements of half the subjects which are 
worth knowing, but that it is possible to 
strengthen and discipline their minds, and 
that this can be done only. by concentration 
of the attention, not by loading the me- 
mory; by initiating into methods, not by 
communicating results. 

The same difficulties with regard to school 
education are discussed, though from a dif- 
ferent point of view, by Dr. Lothar Meyer, 
in the pamphlet whose title stands second in 
the list at the head of this article. The 
division of the great schools in Germany 
into Gymnasia and Realschulen (classical and 
modern) produces a separation, in the cul- 
vated classes, between the humanists and the 
realists, each of whom have their own in- 
terests and are unjust to the others. The 
merits and defects of the classical and mo- 
dern systems are well described on p. 33 :— 


“ An den Gymnasiasten ist zu loben: Gewandt- 
heit und Klarheit des Gedankens und der Sprache, 
die Befahigung, sich schnell und sicher ein 
bestimmtes Urtheil zu bilden, und eine darauf 
begriindete Sicherheit des Auftretens. Zu tadeln 
finden wir dagegen an den meisten Gymnasiasten : 
eine geringe fhigung zu mathematischen 
Denken, Mangel an Uebung in der sinnlichen 
Wahrnehmung und Auffassung von Dingen und 
Erscheinungen, in der Verarbeitung der sinnlichen 
Wahrnehmungen zu bewussten, klaren Vorstel- 
lungen und in der Schlussfolgerung aus denselben 
zur Erkennung des Causalnexus, des Zusammen- 
hanges von Ursache und Wirkung in realen 
Verhiltnissen. 

“ An den Realschiilern ist zaloben: eine bessere 
mathematische Ausbildung, die aber oft mehr in 

ositiven Kenntnissen als in geistiger Durch- 
ildung besteht, eine gréssere Gewohnung an sinn- 
lichen Wahrnehmungen und ein besseres Ver- 
standniss fiir den Zusammenhang von Ursache und 
Wirkung in realen Vorgiingen und Erscheinungen. 
Zu tadeln ist gen an sehr vielen Realschulen 
eine geringere Gewandtheit und oft grosse Un- 
klarheit und Unsicherheit in Gedanken und 
Ausdruck, Mangel an kritischem Sinn und eine oft 
villige Unkenntniss der Grenzen und der Trag- 
weite des eigenen Denkens,” 


Neither education is complete; each 
system leaves the pupil unable to grapple 
afterwards with any study involving an 
unfamiliar method. Dr. Meyer would have 
the Gymnasia turn out their best pupils 
grounded in the elements of science, mathe- 
matics, and languages, and this without the 
sacrifice of Greek, for which he, although a 
professor of chemistry, expresses as strong 
an admiration as the stoutest classicist. He 
would wish the time and attention now given 
to the classical languages in the German 
Gymnasia to continue much as at present, 
but would make the teaching of science and 
mathematics more effective mainly by an 
improvement of method. 

We have mentioned Dr. Meyer’s views on 
school education in this place for the sake of 
symmetry; but though interesting, they 
only incidentally affect the main subject of 
his pamphlet. Like other high authorities 
(among them Von Sybel), Dr. Meyer is 


apprehensive lest the German universities 
should fall away from the high standard of 
liberal culture for which they have hitherto 





been illustrious. Their great excellence has 
lain in the constant combination of teaching 
with research : a combination to the necessity 
of on it “4 to be hoped that we in England 
are at length beginning to open our eyes. 
The German anion it is said, — 
showing a tendency to fall away from their 
high ideal: a fact attributed by Sybel to the 
want of time allowed for the academical 
course ; by Dr. Perry of Bonnto wantofmoney, 
which comes perhaps to the same thing. 
Dr. Meyer considers the root of the evil to 
lie deeper. The universities, he says, have 
done themselves harm by shutting their doors 
against science, “ giving no place to applied 
mathematics, and only so much to the natural 
sciences as was absolutely necessary for the 
study of medicine” (p. 17). Hence a painful 
divisionin thenational education of Germany. 
The sciences, excluded from the Universitas 
litterarum, the free atmosphere of liberal 
culture, have fallen into a technical and 
practical groove. They have been left 
without academic tradition, “to the in- 
fluence of ordinary life and the uneducated 
public.” ‘The technical schools have been 
committed to the direction and control of 
the special departments of State, not to that 
of the Minister of Instruction: ” the result 
being favourable to the production of well- 
trained officials, but not to that of educated 
men. 

Nothing could show more conclusively 
than the proposals of this -pamphlet how 
strong an influence the universities of Ger- 
many have exercised upon the general culture 
of the nation. De Meyer pleads for what 
we should call an “affiliation” to the uni- 
versities of the technical institutions: the 
agricultural schools, schools of mines, the 
polytechnic schools, and the military aca- 
demies. Only thus can the special scientific 
departments be liberalised, and the old ideal 
of a Universitas litterarwm restored. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold has published a - 


second edition of his report on the higher 
schools and universities in Germany, with a 
new preface dealing with the question of 
the Irish university. The main point of 
this preface, which is composed with all the 
spirit and beauty of the author’s brilliant 
and unique political writing, is that it is the 
duty of the English Government to act 
towards the Irish Roman Catholics on the 
same principles as those on which the 
German statesmen have acted towards the 
Roman Catholics of Germany: namely, to 
allow them a Roman Catholic university. 
We presume that Mr. Arnold means a 
Roman Catholic faculty in an open univer- 
sity: if not, the parallel with Germany will 
mislead. In return, the State should, ac- 
cording to Mr. Arnold, retain the power 
of nominating and removing the Roman 
Catholic professors; this power to be exer- 
cised through a minister acting only for 
Ireland. This plan, Mr. Arnold thinks, 
would give the Roman Catholics justice, 
while it would curb, if not allay, their fana- 
ticism. Prince Bismarck, he says, is at least 
acting with consistency, if not always with 
tact, in his present proceedings: the German 
Government, having allowed the Catholics 
certain endowments, has a right to exact 
certain conditions in return. But the policy 
of the English Government, the outcome of 
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a combination between Millism and Miallism, 
rests on no principle, and its only effect on 
Catholicism is to drive it more into a corner, 
and make it more bigoted and intractable. 
“The one way to prevent ” the liberalising of 
Catholicism “is to keep education what is 
called a hole-and-corner affair, cut off from 
the public life of the nation and the main 
current of its thoughts, in the hands of a 
clique who have been thus narrowly edu- 
cated themselves. And this is precisely what 
we are doing by refusing to institute Catho- 
lic education publicly.” Mr. Arnold’s poli- 
tical views are the consistent outcome of 
his religious theory, that no one Christian 
sect can claim the sole possession of absolute 
truth, but that all great forms of Christianity 
are ‘‘approximations’’ to the truth. ‘ The 
State is of the religion of all its citizens, 
without the fanaticism of any of them.” If 
we might understand Mr. Arnold to be 
pleading, not for a denominational univer- 
sity in Ireland, but for a recognised Catholic 
faculty in a free university (and any other 
hypothesis militates with the tone of the 
preface and the principles professed in it), 
we should be disposed to accept his pro- 
posals as both statesmanlike and philoso- 
phical. The chance of their leading to any 
practical result is another matter. 
H. Nerriesuip. 








THE PHYLLOXERA OF THE OAK—DISCOVERIES OF 
BALBIANI. 


THE Revue Scientifique, No. xlix., 1874, contains 
a paper by Professor Balbiani detailing his obser- 
vations on Phylloxera quercus, a species allied to 
the P. vastatrex which has occasioned such ravages 
among the vines. The vine pest can live under 
ground as well as in the air, and its most destruc- 
tive work is performed on the roots of the plants 
to which it obtains access through cracks in the 
soil. Vines grown on clay lands are most exposed 
to its assaults, as they become extensively fissured 
in hot weather, and the best mode yet discovered 
of checking the mischief is by freely inundating 
the soil. It is, however, evident that this remedy 
cannot always be applied, and M. Balbiani studied 
the life history of P. guercus, in the hope it would 
throw light upon the development and proceedings 
of its vine relative. 

He tells us that somewhat late in spring the 
first individuals of the Oak Phylloxera may be 
seen in the shape of pale yellow larvae on the 
under surface of the leaves, each one occupying 
the centre of a yellowish spot produced by prick- 
ing into the leaf. These larvae grow without 
changing their position, and after attaining a 
length of about a millimétre they surround them- 
selves with a number of eggs concentrically 
arranged. The development of these eggs com- 
mences almost as soon as they are laid, and in a 
few days the young escape and wander to a fresh 
part of the leaf, in which they plunge their suck- 
ing tubes, causing the formation of a yellow spot, 
which, like their parents, they never leave. Gene- 
rations thus succeed generations until the entire 
surfaces of affected leaves are covered with phyl- 
loxera of all sizes, When full grown, M. Balbiani 
msg a er a , very broad inthe middle, 

unt at the head, and very narrow at the pos- 
terior segments, The sucking tube of the mouth 
reaches as low as the third’ pair of legs, and the 
creature, exclusive of its antennee, looks a little 
more than two inches long when magnified fifty 
times, as in his sketch, Until about the middle 
of August in the climate of Paris, only wingless 
or larval phylloxera are produced, but from then 
till the end of = a0 a certain number of the 

ae are transformed into winged sorts after 
passing through the stage of red chrysalids; the 





according to Balbiani’s figure, re- 
presenting a magnification of fifty times, appears 
under that power five inches across from tip to 
tip of the larger pair of wings, the body about 
two inches long, and the sucking mouth tube 
short, not reaching to the segment carrying the 
second pair of legs. The lower wings are much 
smaller than the — ones, and each one is fur- 
nished with a s: ir of hooks on the upper 
edges, about one-third from their tips. 
itherto no one had succeeded in discovering 
males of the phylloxera, and in no female organ 
could any spermatozoa be detected, consequently 
there pen to no doubt that the ordinary gene- 
rations were parthenogenic. In the females on 
each side of the oviduct canal are two pouches, 
connected with glands corresponding with the 
usual colloid glands of insects, and supplying the 
substance investing their eggs. Between these is 
a pouch like that for receiving spermatozoa, though 
none have been found in any case. 

The question to be decided was whether, and if 
so when, the phylloxera, like the aphis, produced 
maleg and the females laid fecundated eggs. 

On examining the individuals destined to be 
transformed into winged insects, no external 
character differentiated them from the wingless 
generations; but an examination of internal organs 
showed their reproductive apparatus to be slightly 
developed. Thus, while the egg-laying larvae 
contained a variable number of eggs more or less 
matured, these individuals only contained eggs so 
slightly developed as to be little distinguished 
from the other contents of the ovary. 

It was observed that the winged insects did not 
remain on the leaves longer than was necessary for 
the hardening of their integuments, and very 
seldom laid eggs upon them. In calm weather 
they remained longer than when it was windy, 
confirming the remarks made by naturalists con- 
cerning other insects, and notably by Morren with 
regard to aphides, that they availed themselves of 
air currents to help their flight. But when did 
they go, and where deposit their eggs? In Sep- 
tember M. Balbiani placed some twenty winged 
females in a bottle with a fresh oak leaf, in which 
they thrust their sucking tubes without delay. 
The next day, however, some were uneasy and 
moved about, depositing here and there an egg. 
Others, after wandering about, returned to their 
first place, and laid, their eggs in a heap, and 
others, again, left the leaf altogether, and laid an 
egg here and there on the sides of the bottle. In 
two days all had finished laying, and soon after 
they died. 

The eggs were alike in shape, but some were 
twice as big as others. When the hatching came 
the small eggs produced small red larvae, and the 
big ones larger yellow ones—the small being the 
males, and the larger ones the true females of the 
species, ; 

M. Balbiani subsequently found that the winged 
sorts laid their eggs among the old scales at the 
base of the new shoots of the trees, and that they 
were hatched in about twelve days; and now 
comes the most curious part of his discoveries : 
both males and females from their eggs were desti- 
tute.of alimentary and digestive organs, as male 
rotifers have long been known to be. They have 
no suctorial mouths, no stomachs, &c., but their 
reproductive apparatus is highly developed, and 
they spend their short lives in the formation of 
fecundated eggs. The ovary of these females is 
much simpler than in the parthenogenetic forms ; 
instead of two ovaries, each with from two to 
six ovigerous tubes, there is a single tube in the 
middle of the body. These females lay only one 
egg, in fissures and cracks of the oak bark: it is a 
“winter egg,” neither like the egg of the parthe- 
nogenetic females, or those of the winged insects. 
April is the time for hatching these winter eggs. 

e first generation thus produced is re pars f 
fertile, one of them being seen on April 25 wit 
87 , which in two or three days were in- 
pola... ¢ to thore than 100, In the summer these 











females are less prolific, the ovarian tubes dimi- 
nishing in number until at last only one is found. 
Thus the vital energies of the parthenogenetic 
females become exhausted, and the reappearance 
of the males is requisite for the continuance of the 
race, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


M. p’ABBADIE gave an interesting account, at 
the late meeting of the Astronomicah Society, of 
the French preparations for observing the transit 
of Venus. Though the sum of 4,000/. only is 
voted for this expedition, much will be done to 
obtain results worthy of the position to which 
France aspires in the scientific world. Much in- 
terest attaches to the oc aa gp part of the 
reparations, for the French alone propose to use 
Sunntlace. and though the delicacy of the 
results is undoubted, the difficulty of manipula- 
tion is so great that other governments have pre- 
ferred the more modern collodion process. 

It is in some sense an advantage that different 
nations propose to use different processes, though 
the mut are thereby rendered less strictly com- 
parable. Thus America and Germany will use tele- 
scopes of long focus giving a large image of the 
sun; England and Russia, on the other hand, will 
rely on a secondary magnifier with a short tele- 
scope to give a picture of proper size, whilst 
France will have a telescope of moderate focal 
length, trusting to being able to magnify after- 
wards the rather small image on the daguerreo- 
type. It is rather curious that the plan proposed 
by M. Janssen for obtaining a number of photo- 
graphs at intervals of a second is not adopted by 
the French, though it has been applied to all the 
English photoheliographs. 

AFTER an adventurous journey into the interior 
from Cape Town, Mr. Stone has been fortunate 
enough to obtain an uninterrupted view for nearly 
four minutes of the solar eclipse of April 16, and 
though the instrumental means at his disposal 
were not all that could be desired, the results 
obtained are important, and worthy of such an 
energetic observer. Of course the spectroscope 
was the chief instrument of the attack, which was 
directed entirely against that wonderful appendage 
of the sun, the corona. 

The observations made in India during the 
eclipse of 1871 are fully confirmed by Mr. Stone, 
and it appears that the corona is composed of in- 
candescent gas, shining partly by its own glow, 
and ee 2 y reflected sunlight, for Mr. Stone 
found its spectrum to consist of one bright line, 
and several others not s9 conspicuous, and only 
seen near the sun's limb, together with a faint 
solar spectrum crossed by the Fraunhofer dark 
lines, and due to reflected sunlight. 

Another important observation was, that just 
after the sun’s light had been blotted out by the 
advancing moon, and before the latter had covered 
the portion just beyond the sun’s limb, lines of 
the spectrum usually seen dark against the bright 
background of the spectrum flashed out bright as 
the latter faded away. This phenomenon was 
observed in the eclipse of 1870 by Professor 
Young, by more than one observer in 1871, and 
again, in 1872, by Mr. Pogson, and is important 
as showing the existence of a stratum of incan- 
descent vapours of different metals close to the 
sun’s surface, which gives rise to the absorption 
bands known as Fraunhofer’s lines, and from 
which the explosions of hydrogen and the lighter 
vapours, which form the red prominences, have 
their origin. 

A drawing of the corona was made by a lady 
several hundred miles away from Mr. Stone’s 
station, and this agrees remarkably with the 
appearance seen by Mr. Stone and his wife, thus 
negativing the hypothesis of a terrestrial origin 
for the phenomenon. 

Mr. Broper, Q.C., has devised an ingenious 
micrometer for measuring faint stars, the principle 
being that instead of the spider lines themsely 
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an image or “ ghost” of them is thrown into the 
field of view by means of a reflecting prism. 
The advantage gained by this arrangement is that 
the artificial light required to render the webs 
visible is kept out of the field of view, and there- 
fore cannot interfere with the visibility of a very 
faint object. 


A piscussion on the “black drop” seen in 
transits of Venus or Mercury took * at the 
last meeting of the Astronomical iety, but 
though much time was occupied by the remarks 
of numerous speakers, it cannot be said that much 
was added to our knowledge of this phenomenon. 


THE comet discovered by M. Coggia, on April 
17, is still puzzling astronomers as to its future 
ay one orbit after another being rejected, as 
resh observations. are made. According to a 
recent set of elements, the comet will approach 
nearest to the sun on July 20, and to the earth 
on August 3, at which latter date it will be nearly 
fifty times as bright as it is now, or equal to a 
star of the second magnitude. But Mr. Hind, quite 
lately, computes that its nearest approach to the 
sun will occur on July 8; and though all correc- 
tions have been taken account of in forming his 
orbit, it is clear that, from the peculiar position of 
the comet’s path, further observations are required 
to determine the elements with any approach to 
certainty. Mr. Hind states that the comet, which 
is now as bright as a star of the sixth magnitude 
(or just visible to the naked eye), has a tail two 
degrees in length. It is now in the constellation 
Camelopardus, about 20° immediately below the 
pole at 1 a.m., and therefore to be seen in the 
north-east after sunset, nearly midway between 
Ursa Major and Perseus, 


M. FLAMMARION has computed a new orbit for 
that remarkable double star » Coronae, in which 
the observations for forty-seven years, ending 
with 1873, have been used. It is rather strange, 
considering the long period during which this star 
has been watched (for Sir W. Herschel first ob- 
served it in 1781), that there should be so much 
doubt as to its period. M. Flammarion now makes 
it forty years, or three years less than that usually 
assigned, so that it has actually completed two 
revolutions since the first date of observation. 


Dr. Gaze, of Breslau, has discussed at some 
length, in the <Astronomische Nachrichten, all the 
available observations of the meteor of June 17, 
1873, which passed over the north of Hungary, 
Austria, and Bohemia. It appears that it -was 
first seen at a height of 100 miles above the earth, 
and that it disappeared when about twenty-one 
miles high, after having described a path of 290 
miles in about ten seconds, giving a velocity in 
space of about twenty-eight miles in a second. 

his velocity is too great for a parabolic orbit, and 
it would seem, therefore, though there is some un- 
certainty about the observations of duration, that 
the meteor, at the time it was seen, was describing 
an hyperbola. But it is to be remarked that it 
was then under the influence of the earth’s attrac- 
tion, and it would be necessary to calculate the 
effect of this, which Dr. Galle does not appear to 
have done, before drawing any conclusions as to 
the orbit described previous to the rencontre. It 
may ee possibly have been peaceably circulating 
round the sun in an elongated ellipse, as other 
meteors are in the habit of doing, until it fell in 
with our planet. 


A sorIRkE was given last Wednesday evening 
by the President of the Geological Society, in 
the new apartments at Burlington House, to which 
the Society has lately been removed. Among the 
many objects of scientific interest exhibited on 
this occasion may be specially noted a choice 
selection of antiquities from the President’s rich 
private collections, and a complete series of 
specimens from the Sub-Wealden Exploration, 
exhibited by Mr. H. Willett. This collection 
comprised examples of the six-inch cores of gypsum, 
obtained under the old system of boring, and 





numerous examples of the smaller cores drilled 
out by the diamond-mounted borer now in use. 
Some of the actual boring apparatus was exhibited, 
together with photographs of the machinery. 
The collection of cores contained a fine series of 
Kimeridge-clay fossils, including a newly-dis- 
covered and undescribed species of Arca. 

With reference to this boring, we may remark 
that the accident to which we recently referred 
has been overcome; the rods which had fallen 
have been duly raised, and the work has heen re- 
sumed with success. On reaching the depth of 
1,000 feet, which had been contrac for, 
the experiment would have been abruptly ter- 
minated, or at least interrupted, had not Mr. 
Willett generously underfaken the personal 
responsibility of boring for another 200 feet. 
It is to be hoped, however, that funds will be 
subscribed sufficient to prosecute this unique ex- 
periment to a much greater depth. At any rate, 
We are now certain of going down to 1,200 feet, 
and it is probable that the thick deposit of clay 
will be penetrated before that depth is attained. 
Some geologists have maintained that this clay 
may represent both the Kimeridge and the 
Oxford clay, the shallow-water deposits of the 
Coral Rag being absent. It is only fair, however, 
to observe that other geologists refer the whole of 
the deposit to the Kimeridge clay alone. What- 
ever may be the nature of the strata now being 
pierced, it is much to be desired that this bold 
experiment may be continued until Palaeozoic 
rocks shall have been struck. 





Mr. E. Tytor, to whom we owe so interesting 
a chapter on the Couvade, has called attention to 
several new cases of this extraordinary custom in 
his review of Dr. Peschel’s Volkerkunde (ACADEMY, 
June 13). The following letter from Mr. John 
Cain, in the Indian Antiquary for May, 1874, may 
be of interest to him and to other readers :— 

“In the districts in South India in which Telugu is 
spoken, there is a wandering tribe of people called the 
Erukalavandlu. They generally pitch their huts, for 
the time being, just outside a town or village. Their 
chief occupations are fortune-telling, rearing pigs, and 
making mats. Those in this part of the Telugu 


| country observe the custom mentioned in Max Miller's 


Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii., pp. 277-284. 
Directly the woman feels the birth-pangs, she informs 
her husband, who immediately take some of her 
clothes, puts them on, places on his forehead the 
mark which the women usually place on theirs, retires 
into a dark room where there is only a very dim lamp, 
and lies down on the bed, covering himself up with-a 
long cloth. When the child is born, it is washed and 

laced on the cot beside the father. Assafoetida, 
jaggery, and other articles are then given, not to the 
mother but to the father. During the days of cere- 
monial uncleanness the man is treated as the other 
Hindus treat their women on such occasions. He is 
not allowed to leave his bed, but has everything need- 
ful brought to him. 

“The Erukalavandlu marry when quite young. At 
the birth of a daughter the father of an unmarried 
little boy often brings a rupee and ties it in the cloth 
of the father of the newly-born girl. When the girl 
is grown up he'can claim her for his son. For twenty- 
five rupees he can claim her much earlier.” 


Tue following German scholars have promised 
to be present at the International Oriental Con- 
gress in London:—From Alsace and Loraine: 
Professors Néldeke, Euting, and Goldschmidt. 
From Prussia: Professors Lepsius, Dillmann, 
Stenzler, Gosche, Weber, and Stern. From Ba- 
varia: Professors Spiegel and Haug. From 
Saxony: Professors Brockhaus, Ebers, Krehl, and 
Kuhn, jun. - From Wiirtemberg: Professors Roth 
and Trumpp. From Baden: Professors Weil, 
Windisch and Eisenlohr. From Hessia: Pro- 
fessor Merx. From Saxe-Weimar: Professor 
Schrader. From Saxe-Coburg: Professor Pertsch. 
Several of the German governments have under- 
taken to provide the travelling expenses. 


THe Times of India hears that Mr. A. L. 
Piddington, after considerable trouble, has been 





oe i amtons® the err of his late father, 
dington, w originally appeared 
aie aimee publications, or in the aes of 
the Asiatic Society’s Journal and other scientific 
periodicals, and proposes to publish them all 
together. The work will be called Memoir of the 
Sctentifie and other Works of the late Henry 
didi , and will include a short biography 
from the pen of his son, compiled chiefly from 
materials in the possession of the family. 


Tue “ premier fascicule” of a series of Docu- 
ments pour servir a Tétude historique de la 
Basque, par M. Julien Vinson, has just been 
published by Cazals, Bayonne. This first fasci- 
cule contains the Gospel of St. Mark, by 
Leigarraga of Briscons. It forms part of the 
complete translation of the New Testament 
into Basque, published at La Rochelle, 1571, 
under the auspices of Jeanne d’Albret. Only 
some twelve copies of the original work are 
known to exist. The present text has been taken 
mainly from a MS. copy of the Gospel which was 
lately discovered in the Pays Basque. To it are 
prefixed the dedications, in French and Basque, 
to Jeanne d’Albret by La a A valuable 
introduction, giving the whole facts known about 
Leigarraga ve | 
the able editor. 

The value of Leigarraga’s version is well-known. 
Only one other printed book, the Poésies se of 
Dechepare, 1545 (also lately reprinted by Cazals, 
Bayonne), preceded it; but Leigarraga is by far 
the most important. In this and in other early 
Basque writings, we see that several verbal forms 
which are now confined to some one dialect, were 
in the sixteenth century common to others. 

The second fascicule of these Documents, now 
in the press, will contain specimens of Basque 
authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and also a vocabulary, with explanations, of all 
the verbal forms contained in the present number. 
It is to be hoped that due support will be given 
to this endeavour to place the means of an historic 
study of Escuara within the reach of students. 
Both editor and printer will do their parts with 
zeal, 


some critical remarks, is added by 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cottecr or Preceptors (Wednesday, June 10). 


Rev. G. C. Batt, Head- master of Christ's 
Hospital, Vice-president, in the Chair.—Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Ellis, F.R.S., read a paper called “ Prac- 
tical Hints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of 
Latin,” in which he gave the following rules for 
ronunciation of open vowels, and the final M in 
tin. When aword ends with a vowel, and the 
next word begins with a vowel, the two vowels 
are both heard, but are counted only as one sylla- 
ble, precisely as in modern Italian as pronounced 
by any native singer. This practice Mr. Eilis 
calls slurring. If the first vowel is short, the 
length of the mixed syllable is reckoned to be 
the same as that of the second. If the first 
vowel is long, the same rule may hold, or the 
syllable may be long. If both vowels are long, the 
syllable is long. There are, however, occasional 
exceptions, in which no slurring occurs, but 
Cicero says that poets only used them to get a 
word into verse, and declares that the Roman ear 
could not endure much of them (Orator, § 152). 
As to final M.—1. It has never the sound of 
English m, unless another m follows; (2) when 
followed by a vowel, it is entirely omitted, and 
the vowel is slurred as before ; (3) when followed 
by a word which succeeds it without a pause, the 
sound of m is omitted, but the following consonant 
is treated like a double letter in Italian, and 
hence “ makes position ;” the result is, however, 
shown to be two words, and not one word, by 
the presence of an accent for each word; before 
the on que, it isc, and Je syllable has the 
accent, thus puerumque mes puerticque ; 
(4) when before a pause, the m is also omitted, 
and the vowel is either lengthened to show the 
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omission of the letter, or treated indifferently, as 
are all final syllables (Cic. Or. § 217). 

The rule for showing the mode in which final 
M makes position was deduced by Mr. Ellis 
from the practice of Italian in showing an omitted 
t,d, lor n final. Thus cid che becomes ctocche, a 
dio becomes addio, amd vi becomes amovvi, tl dio 
becomes tddio, con lo becomes collo or col, even 
in writing. And in correct speech e lui, a lut, 
&c., become ellut allui, &c. Using a hyphen 
between vowels fora slur, and between a vowel 
and consonant for this assimilative strengthening, 
we may write the third line of Tasso’s Geru- 
salemme thus, 

molto-egli-opré-col senno-e-con la mano, 
in which there occur three slurs and two assimi- 
lations, shown by hyphens, and one assimilation, 
col, by writing. 

The accent Mr. Ellis considered to have been 
shown solely by raising the musical pitch of the 
voice, without necessarily increasing its force, or 
the length of a vowel or syllable, appealing to 
Cicero’s Orator, §§ 57-59, 173, 183, and De Or., 
§ 228. 

Mr. Ellis read out numerous classical passages 
in various metres, and from Cicero, showing how 
these rules could be applied so as to fulfil all the 
conditions of rhythm in Latin verse and prose, 
adopting for the most part, in other respects, the 
scheme of Latin pronunciation furnished by Pro- 
fessors Palmer and Munro. 


New Suaxksrere Socrety (Friday, June 12). 


A PAPER was read by Mr. Fleay on certain plays 
of Shakespere which he holds to fom been written 
piecemeal, at different periods of Shakspere’s life. 
As to the eve on one of these plays, TZroylus 
and Cressida, he has extended the view which he 
first published in this paper; and now assigns the 
pay to three dates of composition instead of two. 

he story of Troylus, with everything relating to 
the love-making in the play—in other words, the 
tale as told by Chaucer—he assigns to the same 
date as Romeo and Juliet, and regards it as meant 
to immediately follow that drama. The second 
story, of Hector, with the combat with Ajax, he 
assigns to 1595, two years after the first story, 
and looks to Caxton’s Three Destructions of Troy 
and: Lydgate as the authorities from which it. was 
derived. The third story, of Achilles, his anger 
with the Greeks, &c., he assigns to 1606-7, the 
character of Thersites being taken from Chapman’s 
translation of the Iiiad. He supported this hypo- 
i sy by the rig og sa -8 poe aye in the 
play as it stands, by parallel passages from other 
pieys, by showing lar om the play could be 

ivided into three, and by the proportions given 
by the rhyme-test, which exactly agreed with the 
dates assigned. 

The plays next in importance treated of were 
Twelfth Night and The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Following Karl Simrock, Mr. Fleay showed that 
these plays were derived from the same sources 
80 far as the love stories are concerned, but that 
the latter part of The Two Gentlemen differs from 
the original novel. He assigned the first two 
acts of this play and the story of Viola in the 
other to 1593 and 1594; adding that the story 
of Malvolio, &c., was introduced, and Twelfth 
Night completed, in 1602. The three last acts of 
The Two Gentlemen he assigned to a second 
author. His arguments were the perfect separa- 
tion of the two plots which can be easily made 
in Twelfth Night, the improbability of plots 
from the same sources being used at distant periods 
by Shakspere, and the distinct indications of the 
rhyme-test and other metrical peculiarities in this 
play. For the other play he pointed out the dis- 
crepancies in the early and late as to the 
erg’ vo and . , » courts of the Duke 
and the peror, &c.; the iarisms in the 
latter part from Romeo and Srubet end other plays ; 
the great correspondence of the metre of the early 
part with that of Richard III. and The Merchant 
of Venice, with many other minute, but distinct, 





indications of similarity to other plays of about 
the date assigned : he showed that the rhyme- 
test gave exactly the same results as to date as the 
other arguments did, and that the differences 
between the two parts of the play, shown by the 
same test, were far too great to allow of single 
authorship at one epoch. 

Of Al’s Well that Ends Well Mr. Fleay gave a 
slight notice (probably feeling that the paper was 
too long): merely pointing out that it was written 
at two distinct times, the early being possibly 
from Love’s Labour’s Won. ere was little new 
in his treatment of this play except the usual ap- 
plication of the rhyme-test. 

He showed also that the additions to Richard 
ITI. displayed exactly such changes in rhythm as 
his theory required, 

But the important, far the most important, part 
of the paper was that independent of the title. 
Mr. Fleay ventured on a hypothesis connecting 
the acknowledged changes in Shakspere’s style at 
the end of his first, second, and third periods with 
the ter sorrows of his life: (1) the death of 
Marlowe ; (2) the death of his father ; (3) the death 
of his brother Edmund, who had followed him 
from Stratford and become a pe He showed 
that on his theory each of these calamities was 
followed by a period of unsettled agitation, in 
which the poet’s work was fragmentary, and that 
after each such period a change of style and 
rhythm took place in his work which, tm every 
instance, tended in the same direction: from fair 
fiction to hard truth, from poetry to prose, from 
fancy to experience. To these sorrows he traced 
the dramatist’s tragic power. “ Without them,” 
he said, “we might have had no Cordelia.” 

Mr. Fleay finished by laying down a number of 
canons for the use of metrical tests which are too 
technical for our pages: it is noteworthy, however, 
that, whether designedly or not, they contain all 
the answer he has hitherto thought proper to give 
to the numerous objections that have been brought 
against his theories in the discussions. 


Puystcat Socrery (Saturday, June 13). 


ProrrssoR HERBERT McLeop described an appa- 
ratus for the measurement of the pressure exerted 
by highly rarefied gases. The method employed 
consisted essentially in compressing a measured 
volume of the gas to a comparatively small known 
fraction of its original bulk, and measuring the 
ressure exerted by it in this state—Mr. W. 
pottiswoode, F.R.S., exhibited experiments on 
the composition of colours by polarized light. A 
beam of polarized light was passed through a plate 
of quartz and a doubly-refracting rhomb of Iceland 
spar, and the two resulting complementary beams 
were then sent through a second plate of quartz 
and a second doubly-refracting rhomb, whereby 
four coloured beams were produced; in some ex- 
periments these were passed through a third 
quartz-plate and doubly-refracting rhomb. . The 
colours thus obtained were exhibited by receiv- 
ing the luminous beams on a screen, and their 
constitution was shown by the formation of 
their prismatic spectra. The ggsential results 
of the experiments have been described already in 
pews communicated to the Proceedings of the 
yal Society and to the Journal of the Royal 
Institutien. Dr. Stone exhibited a simple method 
of converting an ordinary polarising microscope 
into an instrument with which the coloured rings 
of doubly-refracting crystals can be examined. 
He showed that all that was needful was to insert 
an additional object-glass of low power (focal 
length about three inches) into the body of the 
microscope by means of a screw at the end of the 
draw-tube. 


Royat Groerapuicat Socrety (Monday,Junel5). 


At the meeting of the Society a Tr was read 
by Eugene Schuyler, of the ppl og tion at 
St. Petersburg, on the Khanate of Kokan, where 
he had resided for a month, and extracts from 





correspondence respecting the 7 of the 
Forsyth Mission in Kash aria ie the Pamir. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, who occupied the chair 
in the absence of Sir Bartle Frere, who had gone 
to Cambridge to receive an honorary d , Stated 
with reference to the claims of the ivingstone 
family on the country, that the Government had, 
after due consideration, resolved to apportion a 
capital sum of 3,000/., instead of the 10,000/. or 
11,000/. mentioned by the deputation which had 
an interview with Mr. Distaeli. The Government 
had, in addition, undertaken, in a most proper and 
liberal spirit, to pay a sum of nearly 1,000/., due 
for arrears of wages to Livingstone’s followers, for 
which the Acting Consul at Zanzibar had drawn 
on the Society, who, however, had represented to 
the Treasury that they could not hold themselves 
responsible for the expenses of the late Doctor's 
servants, great as their interest in his proceedings 


was. 

Mr. Schuyler, who had been travelling in Kokan 
between March and November last year, stated 
that he had made Tashkend and Samarkand his 
head-quarters, but he had also visited Bokhara, 
Sher-i-sebs, and Kokan, returning home by way 
of Lake Issyk-kul and Kuldja. He, and a Russian 
officer who had come in quest of timber for build- 
ing a bridge over the Syr Daria with, left Khojend 
on June 13, and visited Uch-Kurgan, Andijan, 
and Ush to the extreme eastward. In consequence 
of a rebellion which had broken out among the 
Khirgiz, he was prevented from going on to- 
wards Kashgar, and from exploring the Karate- 
gin mountains, and when, after almost endless 
trouble, he was allowed to make some excursions 
in the neighbourhood, he was misled by his guides 
and thus forced to return to Kokan, The Khan 
of Kokan and his subjects were most suspicious of 
Russians (among whom they classed Mr. Schuyler), 
and would not permit him and the Russian mer- 
chants to leave the Serai after 7 p.m. The valley 
of Kokan is almond-shaped, about 160 miles in 
length, by 65 in extreme width; it is surrounded 
by mountain ranges, which narrow to small 
hills near Uzgent, where is the only practicable 
road into the Khanate. The most fertile part of 
the country was in the neighbourhood of Andijan, 
and the territory between the Syr-Daria and Naryn 
rivers. After the two joined, the Syr-Daria, as it 
is there called, flows between high banks, its 
tributaries alone being available for irrigation. 
The climate of the Khanate is milder than in 
Russian Turkestan, as little snow falls in winter, 
and the summer days, though extremely hot, are 
followed by cool nights. The mountains abounded 
in minerals: coal, iron, naphtha, and petroleum 
having been found. Cotton and silk are the chief 
exports: about 8,000,000 Ib. of the first, and 
200,000 Ib. of the second having been exported 
to Russia in 1872. The population consisted 
mainly of settled inhabitants and nomads—Usbegs 
and Kipchaks or Khirghiz—between whom there 
are constant feuds; towards the west were found 
Tajiks, who are of Persian origin, and scattered 
all over the Khanate are to be found Hebrews, 
Hindus, and occasionally Afghans. , 

In the correspondence subsequently read by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, mention was made of the im- 
portant fact that the triangulation of India, con- 
tinued by the efforts of the scientific officers of 
the mission in their journey northward, had actu- 
ally overlapped the Russian series, and that now 
there exists a chain of triangles from Archangel 
to Cape Comorin. : 

The meeting concluded with an announcemens 
of the annual meeting and dinner, which take 
place next Monday. 





Lonpon ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society. 

; (Tuesday, June 16). 
Tuts society held its last meeting for theseason ; the 
next session will commence in November, and last 
till June 1875. H.B. Churchill, Esq., V.P., pre- 
sided, and a paper by Mr. C. F. Amery was read, 
on “ Reason and Instinct.” After giving many in- 
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stances, the author concluded thus: “ The want of 
readiness in adoption of means and utter incapacity 
of adaptation constitute the principal perceptible 
points of distinction between the mental powers 
of the elephant and of the Australian aborigine. 
That the latter has a far wider range of ideas is 
indisputable, but this is a question of degree only, 
and not of kind. The mental scope of the highest 
human minds is wider in excess of the Australian 
aborigine’s than the latter is in excess of the 
elephant.” ¢ 





Liyyean Socrery. 
(Anniversary Meeting, Monday, May 25). 

G. Busx, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected officers 
of the Society for the coming year, viz.: Presi- 
dent, G. J. Allman, M.D.; Treasurer, Daniel 
Hanbury, Esq.; Secretaries, Frederick Currey, 
Esq., and St. George J. Mivart, Esq. Robert 
Braithwaite, M.D.; J. D. Hooker, C.B., M.D.; 
J.G. Jeffreys, LL.D.; Daniel Oliver, Esq.; and 
W. W. Saunders, Esq., were removed from the 
Council, and the following five gentlemen elected 
in their place, viz.: Major-General Strachey ; 
W. T. T. Dyer, Esq. ; J. E. Harting, Esq.; W.P. 
Hiern, Esq.; J. J. Weir, Esq. 





(June 4, 1874.) 


G. J. Attman, M.D., President, in the Chair. 
Professor Thiselton Dyer described the struc- 
ture of the flowers of Pringlea and Lyallia, which 
had recently been sent to this country for the first 
time by Mr. Moseley, from Kerguelen’s Land, and 
which had been analysed by Professor Oliver, and 
subsequently by himself. 

Dr. Hooker pointed out that several peculiarities 
in the structure of Pringlea, the absence of petals 
and of the usual glands between the bases of the 
stamens, the exserted anthers, and the papillae of 
the stigma extended into a tuft of hairs, appeared 
to point to this plant (a native of a country 
where there are no winged insects) being a wind- 
fertilised member of a class of plants that are 
ordinarily fertilised by insects. 

The following papers were then read, viz.:— 
1. “ Contributions to the Botany of the Challenger 
Expedition.” Presented by Dr. J. D.. Hooker, 
C.B. No. XIIa, “Challenger Lichens” (Cape de 
Verdes). By Dr. J. Stirton. No. XVIIa. “ Letter 
from Mr. H. N. Moseley to Dr. Hooker, dated 
Cape Otway, Australia, March 16, 1874. On the 
Botany of Kerguelen’s Land, Marion, and Heard 
Islands.” No, XVIII. “List of hitherto unre- 
corded Species from Kerguelen’s Land, Marion, 
and Heard Islands, with a Note on Lyallia Ker- 
guelensis, Hook. f.” By Professor Oliver. “ Sy- 
nopsis of the Mosses of the Island of St. Paul.” 
By W. Mitten, A.L.S. (Appendix to Dr. Hooker’s 
paper “On St. Paul’s Island Plants.”) 2. “On 
the Restiaceae of Thunberg’s Herbarium.” By 
M. T. Masters, M.D., F.R.S. At the time that the 
author published his monograph “On the South- 
African Restiaceae ” in the Journal of the Society, 
vol. viii. p. 211, and vol. x. p. 209, he had had no 
opportunity of examining the type specimens de- 
scribed by Thunberg. The few figures published 
by that naturalist are excellent; but his descrip- 
tions are often so imperfect that not even the sex 
of the per is mentioned. In common, therefore, 
with all who had previously studied these plants, 
the author had to guess at the species intended 
+ Thunberg. Lately, however, by the kindness 
of the authorities at Upsal, Thunberg’s African 
collections have been transmitted to Kew for 
examination, and the author availed himself of 
the opportunity to study the Restiaceae. The 
paper now read contains a list of these specimens, 
with their names, synonyms, and such rectifica- 
tions in the nomenclature as the examination 
rendered necessary. 38. “On sianaieone, Ompha- 
locarpum, and Asteranthos.” By J. Miers, V.P.L.S. 
The plants, forming the small group of the Napo- 
leoneae, are confined to two very heterogeneous 





genera, one from Afriea, the other from Brazil. 
MN was discovered in 1787 at Owaree, by 
Palisot-Beauvois; Asteranthos was established in 
1820 by Desfontaines, when he associated it with 
Napoleona as a group belonging to Symplocineae, 
These plants have been ever since a complete 
puzzle to botanists, who have assigned to them 
remotely dissimilar positions, the last being that 
given by the authors of the Genera Plantarum, 
who e them a sub-tribe of Lecythideae, one of 
their tribes of Myrtaceae. A careful examination 
of these plants has convinced the author that 
most botanists have been wide of the mark in 
regard to their true affinity. 

Mr. Miers brought forward a large mass of in- 
formation concerning Napoleona, from which he 
inferred that there is nothing in its structure to 
show the slightest relation to Myrtaceae; that it 
is equally irreconcilable with the Barringtonieae 
and with Lecythideae; and in consequence of 
these negative results we must search elsewhere 
for its true affinity. This led the author to ex- 
amine Omphalocarpum, a genus from the same 
region as Napoleona, and whose flowers and fruit 
of similar form grow upon the trunk of the trees. 
This genus has been generally regarded as belong- 
ing to Sapotaceae, with which view the author 
agrees; but the authors of the Genera Plantarum 
place it in Ternstroemiaceae. On comparing this 


structure with that of Napoleona, many unex- } 


pected points of analogy present themselves. 
Napoleona cannot, it is true, belong to Sapotaceae ; 
but as it offers so many points of resemblance, 
and as it cannot find a place in any known natural 
order, it must remain the monotype of a distinct 
family, to be placed in juxtaposition with Sapo- 
taceae. 

In regard to Asteranthos, the author shows by 
analytical figures that it bears scarcely any re- 
semblance in any of its features to Napoleona. 
A strong resemblance exists in the form of its 
calyx to that represented by Wight in an Indian 
species of Rhododendron. And there seems 
nothing, therefore, to separate Asteranthos from 
other genera of Rhododendreae, except its more 
rotate corolla. 








FINE ART. 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF ENAMEILS AT THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


AN interesting loan collection of enamels is now 
on view at the South Kensington Museum, ex- 
hibiting a full illustration of the art in all 
countries and all ages. Beginning with the 
earlier division of encrusted enamels, the cloi- 
sonné, we find this class well represented by the 
Byzantine pectoral cross of Mr. Beresford Hope, 
derived from the Debruge collection. This re- 
markable piece consists of two plates of gold, 
enamelled on both sides by the cloisonné process, 
forming a little box or reliquary. It may be 
referred to the tenth or eleventh century. 

Of the champlevé enamels, so profusely applied 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century to 
the decoration of utensils both ecclesiastical and 
domestic, there are many fine examples of the 
work of both the Limoges and Rhenish schools. 
Mr. Hope sends a Limoges reliquary of the twelfth 
century, a chasse of St. Thomas of Canterbury, a 
quadrangular temple of enamelled brass with 
ivory plaques of saints, an oval vesica-sha 
plaque of the Saviour seated in majesty, the last 
German work of the thirteenth century. From 
the South Kensington Museum is a shrine repre- 
senting a square temple, surmounted by a dome, 
surrounded by ivory figures of the apostles, and 
decorated throughout with carved ivories and 
champlevé enamels—the work of Rhenish Bava- 
rian artists of the twelfth century. Also a portable 
altar, with fine enamelled crucifix, and hall igure 
of the apostles on the sides—German, about 1300. 
A singular bronze chalice, gilt, of the twelfth 
century, inlaid with champlevé enamels in quatre- 
foil outline at the corners—also from the Museum, 





is spgense never to have been used. before it was 
buried with the priest to whom it belonged, 
We must mention two ciboriums, but will stop 


no longer to enumerate the pyxes, candlesticks, 
shrines, staffs, &c., which are comprised 
in this . Lord Balfour exhibits a spherical 


ciborium of co ilt, ornamented with subj 

in brilliant pas 4 medallions formed by na 
ful scroll-work. The six subjects on the cover 
are from the Life and Passion of our Saviour ; the 
six on the back, antitypes of the same derived 
from the Old fae por a acm omy tra- 
ditionally regarded as having belonged to olm 
alae King of Scotland, ps believed to 
have been given by Queen to her faithful 
adherent Sir James Balfour of Burleigh. The 
other ciborium, of similar form and workmanship, 
belongs to the Rev. G. W. Braikenridge. Bo 
are German work of the twelfth century. , 

In the fifteenth century a new school was 
formed at Limoges: metal no longer formed a _ 
of the composition, but was merely used, like 
wood or canvas, as an excipient for the enamelled 
painting. In the early stage of the art, leaves of 

old, “‘ paillons,” were fixed upon the ground to 

eighten the effect of the enamel; of this. process 
examples may be seen in the collection, but it fell 
into , salva when the fine school of art was in- 
augurated by Léonard Limousin, the Pénicauds, 
a Pierre Raymond. The arrival of Italian 
artists at the court of Francis I., and the publica- 
tion of the engravings of Raffaelle, gave a new 
direction to Limoges enamellers, who adopted the 
style of the Renaissance, no longer confining 
themselves to small pictures, cups, ewers, vases, 
dishes, salt-cellars—every object in vulgar metal 
was clothed in rich enamel, as striki by its 
elegance of design as by its richness of colour. 
Léonard pushed to perfection grisaille painting, 
the most artistic vehicle for designs in the pre- 
vailing Italian taste. The rich collections of the 
Earl of Warwick, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
others, furnish abundant examples of this style. 
The flesh is lightly tinted, and heightenings of 
gold introduced. Of Pénicaud II. are the Gather- 
ing of Manna, and the-eighteen plaques, scenes in 
the life of our Saviour, dated 1531, both from the 
South Kensington Museum. Léonard Limousin 
painted The Feast of the Gods, Cupid and Psyche ; 
the remarkable hunting horn of Mr. H. Magniac, 
from the Strawberry Hill collection, formed of a 
cow’s horn encased with silver, one side enamelled 
in colours, representing the conversion of St. 
Hubert; the other, worn against the side, with 
David slaying Goliath, in grisaille. Large portraits 
of Cardinal Guise, and his sister Anne of Este, 
part of a series executed for Henry II. (not Henry 
III., as stated, for Léonard died the year of his 
accession) ; ae a ue, and many others. 

There is a fine dish by Jean Courtois, profusely 
decorated with ornaments and arabesques, 
Israelites gathering Manna; and of his pupil 
Suzanne Court, with whom he is often confounded, 
Wells dug by Isaac in the Valley of Gerar, the 
back beautifully painted with masks, terminal 
figures, and pots of flowers; a tazza—subject, 
Abraham and I Melchizedek ; and others, all brilliant 
in colouring, but in her usual manzéré and mono- 
tonous style—all the faces alike. Sir R. Wal- 
lace gives a fine example of Martial Courtois, 
Apollo in Parnassus, with the Muses, Pegasus, and 
other attributes; the colouring most brilliant. 
A casket, by Jean Limousin, is semé with S’s, and 
a stroke o- across each, probably a rebus of 
Estreés. It was in the Debruge collection, when 
it was stated to have belonged to Anne of Austria. 
The works of Laudin and Noualher mark the 
decline of the art. ; 

The show of English enamels of Battersea and 
Bilston is very poor as com with many private 
collections. o sets of ogs, above two feet 
high, of brass cast in relief, the royal arms in 
coarse green and white enamel, are sent by Lord 
Cowley. 


Various enamelled portraits by Bone, Essex, and 
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others ; snuff-boxes, watches—one formerly the son-in-law of a t painter, “ who painted a child | The sketch of the anfinished Christ on the Cross, 
property of Mary Stuart. Some rench meer Bao e water.” The wood-cutter, who | now in the possession of the Louvre, is, on the 
enamel pendants by Froment Meurice, and other | was in the timber trade, had seen his wood-yard | other hand, inspired a dramatic sentiment 


modern artists ; and a series of portraits by Petitot. 


_ Mr. Hope’s sardonyx ewer, in gold, enamels, and 


precious stones, evidently Ttalian work, formed | 
part of the crown jewels before the Revolution, | 

Of Venetian enamels there are some very good 
examples, Oriental in their character. mare. 
others a radiating gadrooned dish, gros bleu an 
white enriched with gold. 

Russo-Greek diptychs and triptychs, cast or 
of coarse champlevé enamel, and an ostrich egg 
with enamel setting, Russian or Oriental. 

Brooch and head ornaments from Algeria. 

Persians boxes, “ zafts” or stands for cups, and 
a gun, all covered with roses and iris, and swords 
enriched with enamels éncrusted in gold. 

The Chinese cloisonné enamels are familiar to 
all—vases, incense burners, candlesticks, eve’ 
object of domestic use—of turquoise ground, wit. 
flower and scroll ornament. ere 1s & circular 
lobed box and cover of copper, gilt, with dark blue 
enamel ground, from the Summer Palace at Pekin ; 
and a staff, a white cylinder, with a Runic calendar 
engraved in black characters, of Chinese cloisonné 
enamel, 

A case is filled with the contributions of Mr. 
James L. Bowes, whose superb collection of 
Japanese enamels was exhibited at Liverpool, and 
has been described in the analytical catalogue of 
Mr. Audsley. The Japanese work is entirely 
cloisonné, and differs from the Chinese and Euro- 
pean enamelling of the same class, inasmuch as in 
these the clotsons, or grt — the enamel - 

laced, are comparatively large to the imens 0 
id Ja , dn which. the vevtitienn ‘abe of the 
most eebonite fineness and delicacy. The minu- 
test leaves have their edges delicately serrated, and 
the tones a are floral, or composed of minute 
scroll-work, small flowers, rosettes, chequers and 
other geometrical devices, the beauty of the design 


being again subordinate to the charming colouring 
combining richness and wenn ese old 
enamels have only lately found their way out of 


Japan, and it is supposed they were made solely 
for the grandees of the land, but recent political 
changes have caused the houses in which they 
were treasured up to be plundered, and their con- 
‘tents sent abroad for sale. The vases bearing the 
insignia of the Mikado and other armorial bearings 
warrant the supposition. One striking difference 
between the ancient and modern enamel is in the 
weight, Ancient pieces are enamelled on both 
sides, and are some not above a sixteenth of an 


“inch in thickness, and of corresponding lightness ; 


whereas the modern betray themselves by their 
weight alone. 

When the official catalogue, preparing by Mr. J. 
Hungerford Pollen, is published, more may be said 
= this interesting collection, but in the present 
absence of instructive descriptions it is difficult 
to attempt any correct inventory of its contents. 

F. Bury Pariser. 








EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF PRUD’HON. 
Paris : June 15, 1874. 


M. Evpoxe MARCILLE is an amateur whose house 
in the Rue d’Hauteville is generously thrown open 
every Monday to critics and people at large who 
wish to study fine specimens of Prud’hon, Char- 
din, the pasvellist La Tour, and others. His 
brother Camille Marcille lives at Chartres, and 
has a similar collection. Their father was an 
amateur who was perhaps the first in France toshow 
an aoe idolatrous veneration for by go 

st winter, at an evening party, M. Eudoxe 
Marcille learned by the onigeat chance that some 
woodcutters having been employed in June 1872 
to fell trees on a piece of land near Metz, laid 
waste by the Prussians in 1870, one of these 
wood-cutters in a leisure moment told the lady 
that she would wonder at seeing him get his 
living in that way, if she knew that he was the 





lundered by the Germans, and had no means of 
ivelihood left but his axe. After the war, not 
wishing to change his yore oe he settled at 
Blois with his wife, who was Prud’hon’s youngest 
daughter. They are in extreme poverty. 
The Messrs. Marcille at once opened a sub- 
scription. But France, accusto for so many 
centuries to see the Church, the Sovereign, or the 


State the dispenser of charity, doesnot yet know how 
to take on herself to repair the ill-fortune of the 
children of those geniuses who are the true jewels 


of her crown. e subscription produced very 
little, and its promoters thereupon determined to 
exhibit all the father’s works that they could 
collect for his daughter's benefit. The Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts granted them the use of its 
gallery looking out on the quay. Such is the origin 
of this benevolent undertaking, which has been to 
many no less than a revelation of a sensitive, 
vigorous, and unaffected artist, whose drawings— 
that is, the emotions which he felt when face to 
face with nature—are for the most part superior 
to his works executed on order, and especially to 
his paintings, which have suffered much by de- 
terioration of pigments and varnishes. 

The catalogue contains 518 items, thus dis- 
tributed :—Portrait paintings, forty-eight. There 
are two dated 1796, painted at Dijon. The por- 
trait of a gentleman, half-length, holding a horse 
by the bridle, is very energetic. That of a lady, 

dme Anthony, shows a charming young 
mother clasping in her arms her little daughter, 
who is standing on a table, while her little boy 
is tugging at her skirt. A delicious portrait of a 
young woman seated, with her hands folded in her 
lap, dated 1792, represents Citoyenne Copia, wife 
of the engraver who interpreted Prud’hon’s desi 
so successfully. Never did a sweeter smile play 
over lips more arch than hers. The costume is 

iquant and modest, the expression of the face 
nk and amiable. There are many official 
portraits, among others two of Prince de Talley- 
rand, who bears on his face the stamp of the seven 
deadly sins. But the figure which, above all the 
rest, stirred, troubled, and charmed the painter's 
soul, is that of Mdlle. Mayer, his pupil and mistress, 
who watched over him with a woman’s devotion, 
and whose death, self-inflicted for his sake, dragged 
him with her to the tomb. She was not beauti- 
ful; she had a round forehead, a short nose, high 
cheek-bones, and a large mouth. But her large 
black eyes were animated with wonderful fire. 
That faun-like gaiety which Leonardo da Vinci 
and Correggio sought after played over her face, 
and gave a tinge of wildness to her ways. She 
had passed through Greuze’s studio. She knocked 
one day at Prud’hon’s door, who was filled with 
gloom and bitterness by a marriage with a vulgar 
and violent creature, contracted at the age of 
twenty to atone for an indiscretion. He received 
his visitor with repugnance. Later on, death 
alone could break the alliance of two hearts made 
for one another. She used to block out—badly 
enough, by the way—her master’s compositions on 
canvas. He was ambitious of making her a per- 
fect artist, and drew for her in detail all the 
figures in her compositions. It is to this that we 
owe all his studies of a Naiad, driving Cupids from 
a fountain’s brink by throwing water in their faces. 

After the portraits come four subjects taken 
from the Old and New Testament. But Prud’hon, 
though brought up out of charity by the monks of 
the Abbey of Cluny, was a son of the Great Revolu- 
tion, and a in his soul. He translated the 
Bible in accordance with the spirit, not the letter. 
His Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife isa scene from 
the antique, glowing with the most ardent fire of 
adulterous passion. The first eight designs which 
he sketched for the figure of Woman, recall, 
fugitive as is the sentiment suggested in the face 
and spring of the limbs, the verse of the Phédre— 

“C'est Vénus tout entiére 4 sa proie attachée.” 





which is ed human. He also left unfinished a 
_ mystical composition, which occupied his 

hours after the death of his mistress—the 
Soul delivered from the Bonds of Earth flying 
towards Heaven. The painting which he there 
sketched is weak, but his studies after the model 
for the figure of the Soul, who is taking her 
flight with her arms raised and legs floating in 
the air, show infinite delicacy and grace. There 
is no need to know their romantic purpose to feel 
that they are the work of an artist deeply pos- 
sessed and penetrated by his idea. Such is its 
radiance that there is no visitor who does not 
stop before these strokes of white chalk which 
have run over the blue paper. For you know 
that such was Prud’hon’s mods of proceeding. 
He began by bringing out, by means of light, the 
roundness of the bodies and the portions of his 
background that were to be in relief; not till then 
did he indicate the shadows with black chalk or 
the stump. 

A few early Italian, especially Florentine, artists 
havedone the same in their designs a la mine d'argent 
on paper tinted rose or blue. But such seems to 
have been above all the method of Da Vinci, as 
may be gathered from his drawings in the Louvre. 
You know Prud’hon’s passion for that master. 
Born at Cluny, April 4, 1758, the tenth son of a 
stone-cutter ; brought up by his mother, a woman 
of a gentle and shrewd disposition ; found out and 
taken in hand by the monks of the Abbey, who 
eent him to Dijon, he won the affections of an 
amateur at Beaune, who sent him to Paris, He 
returned to Dijon in 1784, and, thanks to his 
master Devorge, a provincial painter of no in- 
dividual talent, who had the most extraordinary 
influence over the development of his genius, he 
won the prize offered by the States of Burgundy, 
and left for Rome. There he saw but one single 
master, Leonardo da Vinci. In one of his letters, 
written in the style of the Revolution, whose de- 
clamatory tone suits artists so well, he says that 
he fell on his knees before a piece of tapest 
representing the Last a er. And Da Vinci's 
disciple he remained, e saturated himself 
with his spirit. He seized the secret of the 
serpentine and undulating grace which passes 
from the swelling busts to the supple limbs, 
the bending joints, the long and slender hands 
and feet. He was smitten in his turn with 
the hard mystery of the smile of which la Gioconda 
is the best type, but he substitutes for the 
perfidy of Milan the delicate coquetry of France. 

Perhaps no artist since the time of the Greeks 
has perceived and expressed the twin seductions 
of female form and female passion so well as has 
Prad@’hon. Severity and voluptuousness share his 
work in equal proportions, or rather are so agg 
intermingled, that the one never triumphs at the 
expense of the other. He alone has been able to 
translate without addition, and almost without 
diminution, all the pages of the delicious pastoral 
of Daphnis and Chloe. His sketches for Didot’s 
edition are to be seen here: Daphnis and Chloe in 
the bath ; Daphnis taking from Chloe’s bosom the 
grasshopper which has sought refuge from the 
pursuit of a swallow; Daphnis and Chloe fighting 
playfully like the kids of their flock. Nothing 
1s more sincerely chaste, more innocently nude, 
more expressive, and more eloquently beautiful. 
Prud’hon excelled in casting over Nature that 
kind of transparent robe of which poets alone can 
give an idea with the help of the radiance of 
words. But if this may be admitted with regard 
to compositions in which the scene itself expresses 
a given meaning on the spectator’s mind, it is much 
more marvellous when applied to a Me model. 
Prud’hon often drew a model called Marguerite. 
However beautiful we suppose her to have been, 
we must also suppose her to have had the vulgari- 
ties, the imperfections, the fits of weariness to 
which flesh is subject. But Prud’hon, while 
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making her very like—for with a little practice you 
can recognise in all instances the arms, legs, and 
bust—Prud’hon transfigured her. He made of her 
a kind of Olympian creature, worthy to put on the 
irresistible cincture, or to sit on a rosy cloud, or to 
pour forth ambrosia to immortals whose thirst was 
never quenched, having nothing in common, save 
the general type of feature and of limb, with the 
woman who put on her shoes, stockings, and gown 
at the close of the sitting. 

This grace, if we ourselves back to the 
time when it appeared like a pure star coming 
above the horizon, spreads a radiant and gentle 
light over the age of the Revolution. David was 
the stern lictor of the age. Prud’hon was its 
artist par excellence, as André Chénier, with whom 
he has certain points of resemblance, was its 
melodious singer. He is intoxicated with its 
promise, with its struggles, with its cries as of a 
‘woman in her travail, with the blood that courses 
in so strong a current through its veins. The son 
of a poor working man, he knew nothing of the 
languor of that ancient society which was falling 
like a stately building whose piles have been 
fretted away by the waves. e must have 
had a close view of the infamous morals of 
the priesthood in his day, for he regarded 
even those who had brought him up with 
crushing contempt. His sensitive soul, whose 
love for solitude had been increased by ennut 
during his stay at Rome, was ready to receive 
the sentimental and devout doctrine of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. When the Convention, which, 
on the proposition of Louis David, had dissolved 
the intolerant Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture, established a competition for the great 
prizes of Rome, and nominated a jury of fifty 
members, Prud’hon was on it, with Monge, Ber- 
thollet, Talma, Pache the Mayor of Paris, La- 
harpe, and others, The judges had to state their 
reasons for their awards. Prud’hon wrote of the 
candidate whom he selected for the prize in paint- 
ing, this singular phrase: “ He is the only one in 
whom I have seen the germ of great talents, sen- 
timent.” 


The drawings, which were engraved by Copia, 
and — of which must be in your public libra- 
ries, have a very powerful plastic effect. He had 
felt how important it is to speak through the eyes 
to brains which have never yet received through 
the medium of reading the great notions of en- 
franchisement. I mention these designs because 
we find here either the first hints for them, or else 
highly-finished pen-drawings made to facilitate 
the engraver’s task. Their titles are characteristic: 
Liberty ; she has overthrown the hydra Tyranny 
and broken the yoke of Despotism. Law; the 
weak finds strength in the Law which protects 
him. Zquality; men are equal in Society as in 
the presence of Nature. Already had that supple 
talent, which treated of politics without preserv- 
ing their Jacobin rudeness, composed those scenes, 
so lovely in their mannerism, Love reduced to 
Reason, the Cruel laughs at the Tears that he 
causes others to shed. He had also given five 
vignettes for an edition of the Nouvelle Héloise 
which never appeared, the most striking of which 
ae the scene in the grove, and is entitled 
The First Kiss of Love. In a moment of rage he 
drew a horrible caricature in profile of the High 
Priest of the Théophilanthropes, Le Réveillére 
Lepeaux. 

This Exhibition, the historic interest of which 
is almost equal to its purely artistic interest, 
enables us to follow Prud’hon in his busy career. 
Neither all our museums nor all our amateurs 
have lent what was in their possession, but drafts 
and indications serve as land-marks. Without 
stopping at the portraits of Josephine, seated at 
the corner of a grove in the park at Malmsison, 
or of the King of Rome, we find here the sketch of 
Diana imploring Jupiter, the painting of which is 
at the Louvre ; Justice and Divine Vengeance 
suing Crime, a tragic composition painted to order 
for the Salle ofthe Cour d’Assises at the Palais de 





Justice; Psyche asleep carried off by the Cupids ; 
Zephyr hovering over the Wale, the original of 
which was painted for M. de Sommarive. 

In despite of David’s pupils, who had no great 
esteem for this suppleness of muscle, this ardour 
of gesture, this life by the light of heaven and by 
the beating of the heart, this veiled poetry, these 
hints at landscape which give us a foretaste of the 
modern doctrine, and particularly of the work of 
Corot, Prud’hon was nominated a member of the 
Institute in 1816, when it was reorganised. But 
in spite of the official favours of the preceding 
Government, in spite of his contributions to the 
Salons, he could not overcome the repugnance of a 
public not yet softened by the romantic school, 
which saw in him only a vignettist, a poor devil 
who in his hours of distress had designed covers 
for boxes of sweetmeats, and drawn head-pieces 
for ministers’ despatches. 

The rehabilitation of this work, distinctly origi- 
nal as it is, so close to the antique and yet so 
modern, with its mixture of the Greek culledeer 
and J. J. Rousseau, only dates from the last few 
years. It was an event when Eugéne Delacroix 
made it the subject of a long and brilliant study 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, This exhibition 
conclusively assigns to Prud’hon a niche amo 
our greatest painters. But how slow is the marc 
of justice in France, when the suitor does not be- 
long to official cliques ! Pu. Burry. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: PICTURES. 


Tue exhibition now open in the great Kensington 
building is the fourth annual display, and is noti- 
fied also to be the last. Human projects are 
always liable to possible collapse, or restriction, or 
extension: those with which Mr. Henry Cole has 
to do fall under this universal rule, and are more 
especially extensile. Whether this exhibition 
will malty be the last, or only the last for a while, 
or not the last at all, or the last so far merely as 
the fine art collections, or some parts of them, are 
concerned—these are questions with which we 
shall not attempt to meddle ultra crepidam. We 
can say, however, that there will be little cause 
for regret if the fine art section of the scheme 
now comes to an end; in other words, to have 
no exhibition will be quite as good as to have the 
present exhibition, or will be better. From this 
remark we should except that sub-section of pic- 
torial art which is concerned with the works of 
deceased painters. On the present occasion more 
than 300 works from the hands of the oil-painters 
Constable; Wilkie,. Roberts, and Egg, and the 
water-colourists Coney, J. S. Cotman, Mackenzie, 
Prout, Augustus Pugin, and Charles Wild, have 
been collected together, and are no doubt of con- 
siderable interest, in various ways, to the lovers 
and students of our native art. e need not say 
here anything about the water-colourists in ques- 
tion. The assemblage of pictures by Constable 
and Wilkie does not amount to anything like a 
full presentment or complete indication of the art 
of either of these painters, but is, nevertheless, of 
substantial importance so far as it goes. We are 
greatly mistaken if the picture No. 154 ascribed 
to Wilkie and lent by Mr. Wynn Ellis, Disputing 
the Will, is really by the artist named: surely its 
style assigns it to William Harvey, the pupil 
of, Haydon, so well known as a designer of wood- 
cut book-illustrations. Roberts may suffer in 
reputation, rather than otherwise, by this gather- 
ing of his works: it was cruel to exhibit so foolish 
a falsity as his Intertor of St. Mark's, Venice (75). 
Fee was one of those intelligent, talented, and 

ed painters—not to Ht of his personal 
amiability—who make, while their works have 
novelty to attract, and the fashion of the day to 
respond to, a reputation more than commensurate 
with their real ultimate deservings as fine art. In 
this exhibition one besetting default of his paint- 
ings impresses the eye—they are small in scope. 
Their purport and method are alike limited; 
one finds little spaciousness in them, and surmises 





for them little of a future. Yet Egg was rightly 
held, yr, § his lifetime, to compare advanta- 
geously with most of the other painters, however 
popular, whose aims and habits of work corre- 
sponded most nearly with his own. 

As to the exhibition of new pictures, British 


and foreign, the first point worth noting is the 
relative numbers of these contributions. We 
leave out of count altogether the se works 


“ executed by officers in the army and navy ;” and, 
adding up roughly the other numbers set forth 


somewhat dispersedly in the catalogue, we reckon, 
out of a total of about 2,100 paintings, only some 
450 by British artists, and all the ining 1 


‘ ? 
by foreigners. How comes it that the foreign 
element is so very largely predominant ? 

We entirely side with those who think that a 
handsome “| generous reception should be given 
in this country to foreign art; that it should be 
fully and freely represented here; that the cha- 
racter and tendencies of the various schools should 
be understood, appreciated,and adequately studied, 
by Englishmen. But there is no good reason why 
strenuous exertions should be made by a public 
body for importing into England large shoals of 
indifferent or bad foreign works; why indifferent 
or bad foreign painters should be invited and 
stimulated to establish in this country a flourish- 
ing market for goods which ought to be unmarket- 
able, not only in England but all over the world, 
and which, indeed, are doubtless, to a large extent, 
dead stock from the respective continental exhibi- 
tions of past years, unsaleable to the right-eyed 
and right-minded natives. To display and buy 
bad pictures is a positive detriment to public 
taste: if these pictures happen to be of alien 
origin, no diminution of the detriment is thereby 
attained, but, in addition, an injury is done to 
the pictorial profession at ‘home. A. B., who 
knows nothing, and cares not much, whether a 
picture is good or bad, is prepared, from some 
motive of self-satisfaction or social conformity, to 
buy works of art. If he is left to himself, he fixes 
upon some production, more or less skilful, of 
an English artist; but if people who ought to 
know better e before his eyes as worthy 
of attention the valueless performance of some 
foreigner, he chooses that instead, The cause of 
art remains unserved; a game of artistic blind- 
man’s-buff proceeds with accelerated impetus and 
noise; and the only person to benefit is the. bad 
foreign painter, who finds some British bank-notes 
gone astray into his pocket. 

It is clear also that the display of bad foreign 
works in large quantities would naturally exercise 
a baneful effect upon the British section of the 
International Exhibition ; and it has in fact done 
this most unmistakeably. The space devoted to the 
foreign schools was at first equal to that appropri- 
ated to the British: it is now about thrice as large. 
Native artists, very diverse in point of capacity and 
of professional standing, used to send in their 
works; and some of those whose productions 
were laudable used to be rejected—partly because 
the space for native art was restricted, but partly 
likewise, no doubt, because the selecting body 
acted in individual cases injudiciously or unfairly. 
Discouraged by this state of things, the British 
exhibitors dwindle in number, in position, and in 
actual merit : till now one can barely pick out here 
and there an endurable picture by any of our own 
artists. This proves and constitutes the collapse 
of the scheme of annual International Exhibitions. 
They might have been made choice and fine in 
themselves, and a most valuable supplement, in 
the interests of the art of all countries, to the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy and other 
bodies: but, mis ‘as they have been, they 
have exasperated and tired out our own artists, 
and have attracted from foreign regions little 
indeed of that sort of work which it is desirable 
either to look at or to buy. Let us hope that the 
directors will at least learn wisdom from i- 
ence. They have held successive yearly displays 
of the art of all the world, but have not succeeded 
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in making them good: a higher if a more confined 
ambition will be to get up henceforward 

exhibitions—whether annual or otherwise, and 
whether from all quarters of the compass or other- 


wise. 

From what we have just said, it will be appa- 
rent that we the International er agen of 

intings of 1874 as important more for the warn- 
pg which it conveys than for its particular con- 
tents. Our notice of the works themselves will 
be proportionately brief. : 

In the British section, it would be difficult to name 
any single picture important in subject-matter and 
scale, and com tly handled, except The Making 
of the New Forest, by Mr. Burchett. This tells 
in a vigorous way, thoughtfully considered and 
— ly worked out, the story of the afforesting, 
by William the Conqueror, of the district whic 
he wanted for hunting: “ Men were driven from 
their homes, their houses and churches destroyed, 
the fruitful land was made a wilderness.” The 
subject is truly a very fine one (Mr. Millais, in 
the earliest days of pre-Raphaelitism, chose it as 
matter for a pen-and-ink design): it affords ample 
scope for varied and forcible action, which, though 
rather tending towards unsightliness here and 
there, has been well handled by Mr. Burchett. 
Mr. Linnell is an illustrious exhibitor: A Storm 
in Harvest, however, is not one of his best pictures. 
In The Surprise, Mr. J. A. Fitzgerald has a pictu- 
resque subject, cleverly felt—some children of the 
time of Charles I. killing'time in a garret, startled 
by a trooper who suddenly peers through the em- 
brasure. Paul on Mars Hill is an unsightly- 
looking and unskilled water-colour, by Mr. Alex- 
ander Lauder. It has, however, that sort of 

uliarity which belongs to the beginnings of a 
fold and independent-minded artist; and, if Mr. 
Lauder is'as yet only at the opening of his career, 
we shall hope to encounter him again, progressing 
from year to year. 

The French department contains a veritable 
master-piece in the Moonrise of M. Daubigny, 
almost the only picture which will linger long in 
the memory o hose who visit the International 
Exhibition of the present year. The large full 


. moon reigns over — meadows and slight hillocks; 


the peasantry and their cattle are closing the day’s 
work—one more day so like so many others, yet all 
silently permeated by Nature’s and dignity. 
If details are to be dwelt on and objected to in so 
fine and satisfying a work, we should say that 
the red tint of the principal cow, and of the 
woman’s head-kerchief is somewhat out of scale 
—too positive for the generally modified moonlit 
tone of colour. Another very prominent, and in 
its way very admirable, work is The Mysteries of 
Bacchus, by Jobbé-Duval, a lange composition 
which excited much attention in the Paris Salon 
of last year, full of daring and well-nigh desperate 
action; nor is this by any means the only work 
which will be recognised, by those who have 
lately been in Paris, as an old and more or less 
valued acquaintance. Narcissus and the Fountain- 
head, by M. Machard, rather pompously catalogued 
as “the property of the French nation,” is a re- 
fined and successful picture, though blemished by 
effeminacy. The veteran Biard furnishes as usual 
something genuinely and even irresistibly amus- 
ing— The Artist's Studio in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. This studio, we find, is got up like a sort 
of “ tropical department” in a Orystal Palace, with 
a female lay-figure swung in a hammock, monkeys 
prowling amid the trees, wild beasts ready for a 
spring, &c. The consternation with which a 

y of bourgeois visitors advance amid so risky-~ 
ooking a population, while M. Biard himself i 
painting undescried in the artificial thicket, is 
expressed with much piquancy. A really well- 
executed little picture is the Washerwomen at 
Caneale, by Feyen ; the are on a minute 


- scale, eae eI age nee complete. Duez’s Visit 


to the Tomb on of Death, in the time 
of Henri IV., is one of those presentmentse of bygone 
Picturesqueness in subject and costume—partly 
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quaint, ceremonial, and partly also dramatic 
—in which the French excel: this is a talented 
specimen, without being better than a number of 
other works of the like aim. A Dealer in Halberds, 
by Lesrel, belongs to much the same class, with a 
decided turn towards the odd or grotesque; nor 
is the Gaulish Scouts of Evariste Luminais (one 
of them listening with his ear to the ground) of 
a very different tendency, though this comes 
nearer to the character of historical art. Mdlle. 
Nélie Jacquemart sends two portraits— 
Madame Bailsan and Marshal Canrobert ; 
and M. Karl P. Daubigny (the younger) a fine land- 
scape, Les Creuniers at Hennequeville, Calvados. 
M. Olairin, in the Parisian Salon of the current 
year, has shown a decided—too decided—disposi- 
tion to found his style on that of the greatest 
genius of the last few years in France, Régnault ; 
in the International gallery, his Carpet Merchant 
at Tangiers indicates the self-same influence. It 
is extremely clever and brightly painted, though 
rather too gritty in surface. 

The Belgian contributions are numerous. A 
printed notice from the Belgian Commission, hung 
up in the rooms, calls attention to “the unusually 
fine collection now exhibited,” and urges that the 
opportunity should not be lost of purchasing 
“works of great merit.” We cannot profess to 

in this estimate of the show, generally con- 
sidered. One of the better exhibitors is Charles 
Soubre, whose Noble Family (Gueux) before the 
Council of Blood is an important work, treated 
with more than average ability ; a second painting 
by this artist, Katharine of Arragon and Cardinal 
Wolsey, is a common affair enough. Lent tn the 
Convent, by Charles Hermans, is replete with 
talent and dexterity : a brotherhood of Dominicans 
is shown seated at refection, and one of them holds 
out a dish of milk to acat. Another observable 
but rather dull work, by the same painter, is The 
Parents' Sunday Visit—a scene in St. Pierre's 
Hospital for Sick Children in Brussels. Albert 
and Julius De Vriendt, both of them well-known 
as of the school of the late Baron Leys, are among 
the exhibitors. By the former, Charles V. and 
Marguerite de Ghenst is a creditable and even an 
able example; but few things could be stupider 
than the Othello of the latter (Julius), who 7. - 
sents the Moorish general of Venice as a woolly- 
headed negro. This picture is dated 1869, and is 
therefore a sin of some years ago, perhaps by this 
time repented of. M. Cleynhens again is a Leys- 
like painter, whose Bibliomania attests a hand 
of ample skill. After the Winter, Banks of the 
Meuse, by T. Scharner, is an effective landscape— 
a heron broods amid the melancholy watery flats. 
J.E. Van den Bussche is the author of two 
striking works. The Last of the Romans, a picture 
of very large dimensions, shows the palace of a 
luxurious Roman, in which a revel is going on at 
the moment when the barbarian conquerors enter 
the apartment. The aged father, finding resist- 
ance impossible, has sufficient force of mind to 
stab himself with his sword; the son remains 
sunk in lethargy and enervation, although his 
mother urges him to be not unworthy of his race. 
These and many subsidiary points of an appropriate 
kind are powerfully impressed on the spectator in 
a work of which the technical merits, if not ex- 
ceptionally great, are still considerable. Margaret 
drowning her Infant (from Faust) is a much 
smaller composition by the same painter, but fully 
as : the terrible incident of the frenzied and 
guilty mother at the moment of detection being 
realized with genuine simplicity as well as depth 
of emotion. - : 

The Italian pictures include one work of un- 
common excellence—The Last Supper of Ma 
Stuart, by Francesco Valaperta. Here is muc 
concentration, along with true, forcible, and digni- 
fied expression ; and there is nothing in the execu- 
tion to obstruct these qualities from producing 
their due effect. Trusting a Secret, ty Pietro 
Bouvier, is a clever work in what may be termed 
the “dressy” style of art—a style to which Alfred 





Stevens, Toulmouche, Tissot, and many others 
sparsely over all Europe, contribute a handsome 
ae of talent The Dev Done better os in 
the long run. t8 e, 8 t subject 
by Ferroni, is pale and rather woohtn ta sani, 
but shows a certain purity of taste. 
In the German collection, the Roman Chariot 
Race in wah E the Emperor Domitian, by Pro- 
fessor Alexander Wagner, at once arrests attention. 
The horses are shown galloping right forward in 
the picture—or out of the picture, as one might 
prefer to say ; and the straining excitement which 
possesses alike the horses, the charioteers, and the 
spectators, is rendered with a vehement force 
which all eyes can appreciate. Such a work un- 
doubtedly represents a great deal of study and 
observation, as well as vigorous executive powers, 
for all of which the painter should receive no 
stinted measure of credit. At the same time, 
nothing here is excellently good, though much is 
surprising ; and the entire work is alien from the 
true purposes of fine art. Something of the like 
sort might be said concerning Herr Meisel’s picture, 
The Last Meeting between Louis XVI. and his 
Family: here, however, the objection applies not 
to the subject itself, nor to the general scheme of 
arrangement, but to the showy, over-dexterous 
style of execution. Wilhelm Leibl is another 
artist with whom dexterity evidently counts for 
much in art. His Frenchwoman of the Present 
Day (a fashionably-dressed person smoking a thin 
clay pipe), and his Peasant Woman with her Child, 
show a style somewhat between those of Alfred 
Stevens and of Whistler, though clearly inferior to 
either. Kuppelmayr’s Italian Concert is an able 
got-up affair, of the sort that one sees photographed 
on a large scale, and sold to people who buy effec- 
tive and well-handled furniture-pictures or furni- 
ture photographs. A work respectable in a dif- 
ferent way is The Baptism of Christ, by Veit, 
in the style which wavers between pietism and 
weak-mindedness. 4 Dream, by Von Korwin- 
Milewski, may finally be mentioned as a produc- 
tion having some force of feeling, taking a poetic 
or semi-poetic direction; it is a combination of 
temple, vast cypresses, lovers, twilight, and other 
such material. 

There is no satisfaction in protesting against 
mere incompetence; but, when an International 
Exhibition comes to displaying works so wretched 
as those which form a large proportion of the pre- 
sent gathering, the critic is almost bound to cite a 
few illustrative instances, We will simply ask 
why such performances as the following are hung 
at all—and hung, moreover, for the most part, in 
very good places on the walls. We refer, among 
the foreign pictures, to—K®obel, Ruins of a Monas- 
tery on the Gulf of Spezia; Kockert, Hay Harvest 
on the Chiemsee; Vander Ouderaa, The Present 
and the Future ; De Bruycker, A Botanical Lesson ; 
Kuhnen, The Verge of the Wood; Risse, Ophelia 
adorning the Willows; Walraven, The Intrusion, 
and Gotng to School; Van Starkenborgh, Morning 
tn Thuringen; Verheyden, The Artist; Van 
Seben, The Fowler. Also, among the British 
pictures, Holmes, A Nibble; James Cole, Playful 
as a Kitten, W. M. Rosserrt. 








LAST DAYS OF THE BARKER SALE, 


Four days of last week were occupied with the 
decorative objects of the Barker sale. As it 
relates to above 700 lots to be sold, it would be 
useless to attempt other than a general report of 
the sale. Beginning with maiolica, Mr. Barker had 
still retained a few choice pieces of his fine collec- 
tion. Lots 123 and 124, A pair of small ewers, 
with classical subjects, sold for 300 Of the 
Maestro Giorgios, lots 125, 126, and 130 fetched 
the several prices of 120, 108, and 106 gs, Lot 
129, A dish with female head and arabesque border, 
200 gs. Lot 131. A Xanto, Apollo and Daphne, 
80 gs. The cheval de bataille of the Sévres 
porcelain was Lot 105, a garniture de cheminée 
of five vases, bleu de roi, white and gold, already 
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described in the Acapemy of the 6th inst.: they 
were knocked down for 2,250 gs, Lot 166, A 
pair of Duplessis (elephant-handled) vases of tur- 
uoise ground, rather pale, 220 gs. Lots 134 to 
88. A Sévres dinner service of 66 pieces, 
féuille de choux, painted with trophies, 615 gs. 
Lots 162,163. Pair of soup tureens, green grounds, 
beautifully painted and mounted in ormouln, 255 
gs. Lot 467, An éventail jardiniére, with me- 
dallions of birds, 650 gs. Lot 164. A pair of 
square pots, “caisses,” painted with fruit and 
flowers, in medallions, and hyacinth plants of 
ormoulu with Sévres porcelain flowers, 190 gs. 
Lot 324, Another pair, with ormoulu foliage and 
orcelain flowers, 245 gs. Lot 322. The model 
in Sévres porcelain of Marie Antoinette’s dog, found 
in her dressing-room in the Tuileries after August 
10, 1792, 951. Lot 584, A Frankenthal group, 
astoral subject, 14 in, high, 50 gs, The 
| biscuit, all charming figures after Fal- 
connet, were purchased for the South Kensington 
Museum. Lot 471. A pair of nymphs bathing, 
27 in. high, 66 gs., the others ranging from 26 to 
35 gs. Lot 564. A fine panel of early Flemish 
stained glass, the Annunciation, 22 gs., was also 
bought for the South Kensington Museum. Lot 
232. A marble bust of Marie Antoinette, 210 gs. 
Lot 496. An amber casket, 70 gs. Lot 652. 
A silver statuette of the Virgin and Child, 20 in. 
high, by Hufnagel, the celebrated goldsmith of 
Augsburg, of the sixteenth century. One of the 
same subject in the Kunstkammer, at Berlin, 
200 gs. The chief feature in this remarkable sale 
was the extraordinary assemblage of decorative 
furniture, some Italian, but mostly French, of the 
periods of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI., to the last 
of which belong the elegant productions of 
Reisener and David, with the chased mountings 
of Gouthiére. Of the Louis XIV. period are the 
tortoiseshell and brass marquetry, to which its in- 
ventor, Boule, gave his name. Lot 204. A pair 
of black boule commodes, 260 gs, Lot 393, Pier 
table of black boule, 235 gs. Lot 395. Two 
triangular tables, black boule, 290 gs. Lot 397. 
A cabinet, black and white boule, with Louis XIV. 
as Hercules, in ormoulu, 160 gs. Lot 212. 
Magnificent library table, entirely of tortoiseshell, 
with massive ormoulu mounts, terminal figures, 
&ce., 190 gs.; and the companion. (213) 220 gs. 
Of the Louis XV. period, with its rococo undu- 
lating scrolls, &c., were: Lot 207. A pair of 
encoignures of marquetry, mounted in ormoulu, 
220 gs. Lot 221. A writing table, mounted with 
dolphins in ormoulu, 135 gs. Lot 693, Another, 
with bouquet of flowers in marquetry, sliding top, 
and ormoulu mounts, 275 gs. Lot 695. Commode, 
with breccia slab, 270 gs. Lot 346. A pair of 
ilt chairs, carved backs, and seats covered with 
lue satin, embroidered with Chinese figures, 62 gs. 
The specimens of the pure, elegant style of 
Louis XVI. were numerous. Lots 182 to 186, Eight 
chairs carved and gilt, covered with white satin, and 
embroidered with flowers, 140 gs. Lot 205, Li- 
brary table, festoons of foliage in ormoulu, 410 gs. 
Lot 205. A pair of encoignures of marquetry with 
ormolu mounts, 220 gs. Lot 218, Cabinet of 
black and gold lacquer, with ormolu in the style of 
Gouthiére, 295 gs.; and (lot 222) secretary of 
similar style, 150 gs. Lot 219. Tulip-wood 
cabinet inlaid with Sévres plaques, wreaths and 
columns, style of Gouthiére, 230 gs. Lot 269, 
Secretary, Amboyna wood, with Sévres plaques, 
and mountings & la Gouthiére, 310 gs. ; and ano- 
ther (lot 379) similar, with Ino and Bacchus in 
ormoulu relief, 125 gs. Lot 284. Clock, vase- 
shaped, ormoulu, with figure of Cupid and a nymph 
seated pointing to the hour, 200 gs. Lots 701 
to 704. Circular tables, eighteen inches diameter, 
inlaid, and with Sévres plaques inserted, sold for 
95, 80, 105, and 70 gs. Lot 220. The fine oval 
table, by David Roentgen, of Lunéville, the to 
representing Aeneas and Anchises in coloure 
marquetry, tinted in various shades by burning, 
was bought for the South Kensington Museum, 
400 gs. Lots 513 to 516, The Venetian State 





chairs, elaborately carved and gilt, with high backs. 


and seats covered with white satin embroidered 
with magnificent vases of flowers in coloured 
silks, sold for 105 and 110 gs. the pair, Un- 
fortunately, a specimen was not secured for 11.¢ 
National Museum. Lot 517, Another paircovered 
with embroidered white Genoa velvet, 19 gs, 
Lots 518 to 521. Eight carved and gilt arm-chairs, 
34 gs. the pair. Lot 676, Pair of Tudor chairsof 
ebony, carved and high backs, 140/. Lots 679 
to 684, Ten Italian. ebony chairs, inlaid with 
ivory, spiral columns and yellow velvet seats, 1001. 
the pair. Lot 526, A Venetian pier table, with 
splendidslabof the rare bianco e nero antico marble, 
220 gs. Space prevents any further enumeration 
of the prices given for the other lots in this the 
most important sale that has occurred for years. 








ART SALES, 
OF great interest was the sale, last Friday 
(12th), by Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods, 
of a collection of Sévres, Chelsea, and Bristol 


porcelain. Of a dessert service of old Bristol, 
the two s tureens and covers (48 and 49) 
sold for 2307. Lot 51. A pair of heart-shaped 


dishes, 50 gs.; and twelve plates at from 20 to 22 
gs. the pair. The Bristol figures (Lot 59) Earth, 
551. Lot 59a. Fire and Water, with the T.O. mark, 
1237. Lot 60, Autumn, a girl with a basket of 
fruit, a charming figure, beautifully modelled, 
108 gs. Lot 148, A Chelsea vase, 21 in, high, 
Chinese subjects on a gold ground, 1,600 gs, 
(Earl Dudley). Lot 149. A pair of oviform vases, 
ainted with flowers, 6902. Lot. 148. A pair of 
jardiniéres, claret ground, exotic birds, 4002, Lot 
147. An inkstand, green ground, painted with 
Cupids, 657. Lot 146. A two-handled cup and 
cover, with exotic birds, 230 gs. There was a 
choice collection of Sévres cups and saucers, from 
the cabinet of Capt. Ricketts ; and (Lot 133) an 
oviform vase, bleu de roi ground, with military 
subjects by Morin, 13 in., 1,750 gs. (Earl Dud- 
ley). Lot 139. A pair of menteiths (verriéres) 
feuille de choux pattern, 105 gs. Lot 132. An 
oviform vase, bleu de roi, with ram’s head handles 
and festoons of flowers in relief, 165 Two 
rose du Barri jardiniéres, painted with exotic 
birds by Aloncle, 2,450 gs. Lot. 143. A pair of 
small vases, the handles forming nozzles for candle- 
sticks, turquoise, beautifully painted, 9 in. high, 
500 gs. "Dot 150. The last and crowning lot of 
the sale, the three vases of Lord Coventry—the 
“ vaisseau-i-miit ” and the jardiniéres—rose du 
Barri and green, painted by Morin. They were 
knocked down to Mr. Rutter for 10,000 guineas. 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of the centre 
vase, for those who could reconcile themselves to 
such a combination of colour. The “rose” of the 
jardiniéres hardly equalled it in tint. 


Some modern pictures were sold, June 13, at 
Christie’s, and fetched the following prices in 
guineas:—H. Lehmann, Venus disarming Cupid, 
285; G. H. Boughton, The Age of Gallantry, 350; 
F. Walker, The Old Gate, 1,000 ; Millais, Flowing 
to the River, 1,590; G. Mason, Girls Dancing, 850 ; 
and Roman Campagna, 360; F. Heilbuth, Spring, 
320; Constable, Hampstead Heath, 890; J. O. 
Hook, The Cowherd's Mischief, 600; Story of To- 
rello, after Boccaccio, 580; and Sea Atr, 995; W. 
A. Collins, Near Cromer, 290; and River Scene, 
Children in a Boat, 380; D. Cox, Haddon Hall, 
133; Landscape, 200; and Barden, 285; W. 
Miiller, Low Life, 740, and Mill near Conway, 1,400; 
J. Linnell, sen., Homeward Bound, 835; Summer 
Eve by Haunted Stream, 795; and The Ford, 725; 
B. Riviére, For Sale, 300; C. Troyon, Going to 
Market, 450; W. Linnell, Rabht Holes, 440; 
Edward Frere, The Shell, 690; Jules Dupré, 4 
River Scene, 480: P. J. Clay, A Calm, wit. ~- 
ping, 300; I. Israels, Going Home, 310; Old 
Crome, Norwich by Moonlight, 385; D. Roberts, 
Interior of S. Pierre, Caen, 200; W. Holman 
Hunt, Dolce far niente, 400; R. Ansdell, Seville, 
540; J. W. Turner, The Whale Ship, 915; F. 
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i A Syracusan Bride leading Wud Beasts 
he ane Temple of Diana, 2,000; T. Ores 
wick, Landscape, with Cattle, 132; W. Etty, 
Elowers of the Forest, 190; Kidrboe, The Znunda- 
Turney 300; E, Nicol, Donatybrock ain, 200, 

[ +) le i i " i > 290, 
and The Irish Doctor, 306, 

- Tue china of Mr. Colson Taylor was sold at 
Sotheby’s on the 9th and 10th. A pair of Bow 
figures of a lady and gentleman, the one with her 
— filled with flowers, the other with a basket 

fruit by his side, sold for 48/.. A pair of figures, 


harlequin and columbine, 40/. 5s.; and @ pair of 
sphinxes, 107. Of Chelsea, a pair of vases, 


ttened form, gros bleu ground, and subjects 
beautifully painted after Boucher, 18 in. high, 
4147, Three less important, with flowers in relief, 


561... A pair of 650i. ; and a suite of five 
vases, with double handles; uoise ground, en- 
crusted with May flowers and snow 801. 


The teapot belonging to a tea. service, with. tur- 
quoise and ceil-de-perdrix borders (gold anchor), 
fetched 207. 10s,; and cups and saucers of the 
same service, from 7/. to 8i. A Nan plate, 
121. 5s. Two Bristol figures, a boy and girl, 544. ; 
and a set of four salt-cellars, 36/. The Toft: dishes, 
61. and 6/. 6s. Two. vases of Turner's. ware, 
177. 10s. The Liverpool tiles, transfer-printed by 
Sadler, representing the principal dramatic _ 
formers ot the day, ranged in price from IZ. to 
ll. 188, Of the transfer-printed Worcester, a King 
of Prussia mug sold for 11/., and a small one 
71. 5s, The Worcester porcelain was of the 
highest quality. * A ificent. set of five vases, 

8 bleu ground, with groups of exotic birds in 

t-shaped medallions, was sold to a Brighton 
dealer, Mr. Button, for 6607. A grand hexagonal 
vase, also deep blue, with birds and butterflies, 
sold for 180/. <A circular compotier, gros bleu, 
46], ; and smaller dishes of the same service, for 
from 10/. to 15/. each. A plate with green enamel 
decorated with dragons, the crescent mark in gold, 
13 guineas. - The display was beautiful, and the 
sale excited much interest, 


Art the sale at the Hotel Drouot, June 4, of 
the marble and terra-cotta works of M. Carrier 
Belleuse, the following were among the prices 
obtained:—Two Cupids, 2,220 fr.; Persecuted 
Innocence, 2,000 fr.; Marte Antoinette, 990 fr. ; 
Undine, 1,900 fr. ; Angelica, 1,200 fr.; Love Dis- 
armed, 2,410 fr. ; Temperance, 3,200 fr. ; The Con- 
Jidant, 3,160 fr. ; Psyche, 1,160 fr. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


“Tue telegram,” says the Levant Herald, of the 
8th instant, “announcing the reversal by the 
Hellenic ‘Cour Royale’ of the decision of the 
Court below on the question of the compe- 
tency of the Greek tribunals in the Schliemann 
case, is being followed-up by active measures 
on the part of the police to recover the stolen 
treasure, A despatch received this morning states 
that the Areopagus having decided to entertain 
the complaint of the Imperial Ottoman Museum— 
which was in effect that Dr. Schliemann had 
carried away to Greece Trojan antiquities dis- 
covered at Hissarlik which belonged to Turkey— 
ordered the objects in question to be seized by the 
fficers of the Court. Dr. Schliemann, however, 
had availed himself of the delay which occurred 
in obtaining the quashing of the first judgment to 
a w the antiquities in his ion and 

ve them conveyed to a place of keeping which 
he refuses to disclose. The police, however, will 
doubtless speedily find out where they are con- 
cealed.” e must refer our readers to the same 
journal of the 6th instant for a minute history of 
the whole of this singular litigation, which at one 
time threatened to aasume the proportions of a 
new Eastern question. ' 


Tue South Kensington Museum have now on 





loan, and exhibited My the side of King Koffee’s 
state umbrella, some of the gold ornaments and other 
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ils of Ashantee, Various en a mask, 
eagles, antelopes, — , leopard- 
skin cap, &c., before shown at Messrs. Garrard 
and which have now passed into private hands. 
A ram’s head in gold, weighing 41 oz., bel 
to the officers of the Artillery. The ipo with guild 
a and ornaments, t by the 
South Kensington Museum. The sacred dress of 
a fetishman, his lizard-skin bracelets, and various 
bead necklaces. In addition to these are 
p 5A state sword, the sword of the 
executioner, various wooden combs, and a specimen 
of the edible snail, so abundant in Ashantee. 


Ir has been decided by a sub-committee of the 
trustees, that the proposals of Mr. F. P: Cockerell, 
architect, for the reconstruction of Hampstead 
Parish Church shall be adopted. This plan pro- 
vides for the removal of the old tower, so well 
known to those who visit Hampstead, and the 
erection in its place of a new steeple from the 
designs of Mr. Cockerell. The “ivy-mantled” 
eastern front is to be destroyed, and transepts are 
to be added, together with an apsidal termination. 
The side walls of the old church are also to be 
removed, and an additional aisle is to be erected 
on each side of the nave. The galleries are also 
to disappear. The roof and pillars of the old 
church are retained, and the western transept, 
which is modern, is, of course, to be preserved. 
The style of the new work is Italian, with some 
Lombardic features. The tower is to be carried 
up without buttresses, terminating above the 
belfry in four flying buttresses, of novel design. 
Upon the top of it is to be placed a small 
timber spire. The new aisles are lower than the 
existing ones, but not sufficiently so to admit of 
the introduction of a clerestory or the retention 
of the present one. They are to be roofed with a 
series of semi-domes, which will show externally, 
producing an uncommon effect. Provision is 


made for lighting the interior by windows pierced 


in the new walls, the sills of which are placed un- 
usually low to give greater window-space. These 
windows are of two lights, with tracery’ of 
Byzantine character. It is considered that by 
this arrangement the light may ascend even to the 
groined ceiling of the nave. The interior of the 
present church is perhaps wanting in height, and 
in spite of its two s of windows the light is 
not excessive. It is thought that the erection of 
additional aisles with windows arranged as de- 
scribed will improve both the proportions and 
the lighting. e cost of the alterations was 
originally fixed at 6,500/., but the works now 

roponed will considerably exceed that amount. 

he whole sum required is to be raised by volun- 
tary subscription. 

A FRrankIsH cemetery containing numerous 
burial-places has been discovered at Belfort. It 
appears to have occupied the site of a former 

allo-Roman village, and numerous fragments of 
armour and personal: ornaments, mixed with 
Roman pottery, were found in the course of the 
excavations. o tombs, one Gallo-Roman, and 
the other mediaeval, have been discovered on the 
Roman road from Breith to Poitiers; the latter 
contained a number of silver coins, chiefly of 
Philip VI. of Valois. 


Ir is announced from Beyrouth that a large 
party of Prussian explorers have begun excava- 
tions at Tyre with a corps of over one hundred 
workmen, and it is thought that Baalbec may 
soon be visited for the same purpose. 


Tne Germans appear to be as supreme in the 
archaeological as in the political world. At least, 
a letter in a French journal endeavours to show 
that they have a perfect right to take measures 
which would be the death-blow of the French 
school at Athens. In the convention recently 
concluded between the Greek and German go- 
vernments is the following clause: “Germany 
reserves the exclusive right, for five years from 
the date of dieabvety; “of taking impressions or 
mouldings of objects found without her co-opera- 





tion.” This would satisfy even an archaeological 
Bismarck. son 

Casts have been taken at the Hotel Carnavalet 
of the remarkable sculptures of Jean Goujon. 
Besides those between the windows facing the 
entrance, and those in the interior, there is over 
the archway of the second door, seen only from 
the middle of the courtyard, a composition of 
three women, two reclining upon the sides of the 
arch, and one standing upon the keystone. In 
drawing, grace of attitudes, and elegant disposition 
of the draperies, they yield in nothing to the 
finest Italian work of the Renaissance. 


THERE is a report in London that the Piero 
della Francesca and the Orivellis, bought for the 
nation at the recent Barker sale, were acquired at 
the special instance of Mr. Disraeli. 


THERE is now exhibiting at No. 15 Jermyn 
Street a dessert service of Sévres porcelain, con- 
sisting of 105 pieces, said to have been the pre- 
sent of the Empress Catherine to her ambassador 
at the Court of Versailles, and to have lain for- 

otten in some remote Russian chateau until lately 
ecovered and brought to light. The service is 
of turquoise blue, pate tendre, of the date 1766, 
and is decorated by Aloncle with paintings of the 
“exotic birds” then so much in fashion. The 
plates are white, with borders of turquoise blue 
ainted with exotic birds in medallions and 
arge subjectsin the centre. The ice-pails, flower 
vases, compotiers, menteiths, and other large 
pieces, are entirely of the turquoise ground with 
very rich gilding. An enormous price has been 
already offered for the service, but it is said that 
its owner, a foreign prince, will not take less than 
12,5001. 

THE Chronique hears from Geneva, that among 
the manufactures of that town may be reckoned 
that of counterfeit paintings by Courbet. These 
pictures are sold principally out of Geneva. 
Apocny pie paintings by Calame also, the Chro- 
nique affirms, are continually passing the frontiers 
in search of dupes. Let purchasers beware ! 


A catalogue raisonné is announced of the works 
of Watteau, by M. Fancheux. The prices given 
at sales at various periods for Watteau’s works 
have been diligently sought out by the writer, and 
much other information collected. The book will 
no doubt be of use to collectors. 


Tue four large paintings, said to be by Paul 
Veronese, that we mentioned some weeks ago as 
having been discovered by M. Marcille in the 
lumber room of an hospital near Chartres, are to be 
sent to Paris to undergo the scrutiny of competent 
judges. 

M. Lz Vicomrz pe Cumont has entered upon 
his duties as Minister of Public Instruction in 
France, in place of M. Fourtou, now Minister of 
the Interior. Will M. de Chenneviéres find the 
new minis<‘er as ready to fall in with his vast pro- 
jects for the promotion of art in France as his 
predecessor? Art decrees have been passed at a 
rapid rate of late, but few changes have as yet 
been effected. 


Ir is announced in the Parts Journal that the 
National Exhibition of the Gobelins, Beauvais, 
and Sévres manufactures will be opened about 
August 5 or 10, at the same time as the Fine Art 
Industrial Exhibition that will also be held in 
the Palais des Champs-Elysées. The Gobelins 
rang ang, Si a send eight tapestries that 
have been designed by M. Mazerolle, after paint- 
i by Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, and 
other t masters, for the new ra-house. 
Beauvais will display a splendid collection of 
furniture; while Sévres will contribute a series 
of vases of entirely new design. All the objects 
to be exhibited have been manufactured, it is 
stated, since the war. 


A Coneress of French Architects. is now being 
held in Paris, under the presidency of M, Henri 
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THE Builder states that “ it is to be feared that a 
renewed attempt is being made to convert the site 
of Caesar's Oamp, at Wimbledon, into building 
ground.” A further encroachment has been re- 
cently made, it seems, by the owners of the land, 
who some time ago asserted their proprietorship 
by setting up a stout oak fence that divided the 
enclosure into two portions. Now they are ven- 
turing another step, by having some of the trees 
felled that form the great attraction of the 
“rounds.” The Butlder hopes that “ measures 
will be taken to secure the status quo of Caesar's 
camp, and so prevent perpetual uneasiness about 
the too great probability of its destruction.” But 
how can effectual measures be taken when Sir 
John Lubbock’s bill for the preservation of ancient 
monuments is rejected ? 


At a meeting held last week, over which Lord 
Chief Baron Kelly presided, it was decided that 
the proposed memorial to the late Lord Brougham 
should take the form of a statue, to be erected in 
Westminster Abbey or some other suitable place. 


A “History or Grass Parntrne,” by Her- 
man Druyts, is being published in De Viaamische 
Kunst-bode. 


A CELEBRATION was held last week in Bedford, 
on the occasion of the unveiling of the fine statue 
of Bunyan that the Duke of Bedford has given to 
the town. The statue is the work of Mr. Boehm, 
and represents the Puritan hero in the costume of 
his day, the likeness being taken from a contem- 
porary portrait by Sadler. On the pedestal are 
subjects from the Pilgrim's Progress, sculptured 
in relief—in front, the fight with Apollyon, and 
on the sides the meeting of Christian with Evan- 
gelist, and the Pilgrim’s release from the burden 
of his sins. The back of the pedestal is plain, 
but on it the words are inscribed: “It had 
eyes lifted up to heaven; the best of books in his 
hand; the law of truth was written on his lips. 
It stood as if it pleaded with mene’ These words 
evidently express the idea that the sculptor has 
endeavoured to embody in his work. The great 
tinker-dreamer stands with the open Bible in his 
hand, pleading for the truth. A broken fetter at 
his feet recalls to mind the imprisonment that this 
heinous crime brought upon him, The figure is 
nine feet high, and is cast in bronze. 


Tne June number of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
is chiefly devoted to the Salon. M. Louis Gonse 
is the critic, and he begins his work by criticising 
the proposed alterations in the direction of the 
Salon, and the re-foundation ofa French Academy. 
“ L’Art,” he considers, “ doit rester la plus fidre des 
aristocraties, ne cherchons point & le démocratiser.” 
Therefore, the Salon should not be held every year, 
nor be allowed to degenerate into a mere exhibi- 
tion. Annual picture exhibitions could be orga- 
nised by private endeavour, but the great exhibi- 
tion (Exposition) of the State, the Salon, ought, as 
its name implies, to be something de choisi et 
dépuré. It should be by its rarity a “ féte of art, 
and a means of instruction.” A good many fine 
sketches by the author from pictures in the Salon, 
and a splendid etching, by Waltner, of Carolus 
Duran’s — Dans la Rosée, illustrate the 
article. From the Suermondt Gallery, of which 
there is a third notice by Paul Mantz, we are also 
treated to two fine etchings by Leopold Flameng, 
one of them from a portrait by Velasquez, and the 
other from a charming landscape by Troyon. A 
notice of Paul Baudry with a catalogue of his 
works is accompanied by a number of illustra- 
tions of his decorations for the new Opera house 
in Paris. French critics are singing a paean of tri- 
umph over this “ gigantic achievement” of French 
art. Who, when he sees such a grand display of 
French genius as this, can doubt “ that in matters 
of art, as in other matters, the future will belong to 
France,” as a French writer modestly remarked a 
few years ago. The illustrations in the Gazette, 
however, will hardly convince unprejudiced critics 
(that is to say, critics who are not Frenchmen) 
that Paul Baudry’s decoration of the Opera house 


—_——————— 
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is “a great artistic event,” or that it is likely, 
as his critic René Menard declares, to make “an 
epoch in the history of the French school.” _ 

The other articles of the number are a notice of 
the Alsace-Lorraine exhibition by M. Albert 
Jacquemart; a notice of Antoine Chintreuil by 
M. Albert de la Fizelidre, and of Prud’hon and 
his works now exhibiting at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, by M. George Duplessis. The usual biblio- 

phy of works on art published in France and 
in other countries | the past half-year com- 
pletes the number. This bibliography is, no 
doubt, tolerably complete as to French works ; 
but it is utterly insufficient as a catalogue of 
foreign literature. Very few English works are 
mentioned, and not one German. 


Ir has been determined to proceed at once to 
carry out the plans projected for the restoration of 
the cathedral at Naumberg. It is estimated that 
80,000 thalers will cover the expenses of restoring 
the interior to its original conditior, and re- 
moving all the surrounding buildings and adven- 
titious additions by which it has been disfigured, 
and as this building is one of the noblest specimens 
of early mediaeval architecture in MiddleGermany, 
the contemplated undertaking will be hailed with 
satisfaction by all lovers of German art. The 
edifice was begun in the time of Margraf Ekke- 
hardt of Meissen, and completed in the first half of 
the thirteenth century. The statues of the 
founders which are inserted in the columns of the 
transept are not without value as specimens of early 
German plastic art, while the graceful individuality 
of the face and figure of the Polish Margravine 
Relegyndis, wife of er gr Hermann, who is 
represented in a graceful attitude with half- 
averted head, can scarcely be paralleled in any 
composition of that period. 








THE STAGE. 


Ir is again reported that Mr. Irving’s next ven- 
ture will be the performance of Hamlet. 


MapameE Pasca’s visit has come to a somewhat 
abrupt conclusion. The weather was too hot, and 
society too weary, for melodrama. 


Mr. Cuartes MATHEws continues to be the 
chief attraction at the Gaiety Theatre, and ve 
certainly it needs no better. He has this wee 
been appearing in Used Up—a performance which 
we should have taken the opportunity of noticing 
at greater length, had it not, by reason of its 
frequent repetitions, become almost too familiar 
to good-class play-goers to need any further criti- 
cism or comment. The same theatre has produced 
a little one-act comic drama by Mr. J. G. Taylor. 


For the benefit of the acting manager of the 
Olympic Theatre, there took place on Saturday 
afternoon, at the Gaiety, a performance of Sheridan 
Knowles’s Hunchback: a play written, as all the 
world knows, not long before the production of 
“legitimate drama” wholly ceased, and when, alas! 
there was sot much left of itexcept its form. But 
many actors cherish a reverence for The Hunch- 
back perhaps second only to that which they 
cherieh for The Lady of Lyons; and on Saturday 
afternoon more than one artist of some celebri 
lent help to the performance of Sheridan Knowles's 
play. And the play was well received. But the 
greatest interest evoked on the occasion was in 
the first appearance of a lady, hitherto an amateur, 
now to be known, wherever she may appear, as 
“ Mrs. Fairfax.” She is, we believe, the wife of an 
officer who has rather lately contributed some- 
thing to magazine literature ; and, as Mrs. Fairfax 
is a lady who has not led the crowded life of a 
professional actress, it is almost unn to 
add that she has written a novel. Her perform- 
ance is pleasantly reported of. She brings to the 
stage some gifts and accomplishments not now too 
common there; but opinions differ as to the 
chances of her ultimate success; some of those 
who appreciate her the most having recognised in 
her performance a lack of apparent spontaneity. 





Probably it has been a mistake to begin in the 
character of a leading heroine. For ourselves we 
admit that we view suspiciously the performance 
of anyone who does not begin at the beginning. 
Our actresses, with scarcely an exception, 
have made slow way, with years of uphill work in 
country towns, or playing small parts in our 
London theatres. of course, against this practice 
there has to be put the advantage of a larger and 
more general culture; but the balance, when it is 
struck, is generally found to be in favour of those 
ladies who have been on the stage from girlhood. 


Last night, at the Vaudeville Theatre, there was 
roduced, for the first time at that house, for the 
Penefit of Messrs. James and Thorne, Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s comedy of Old Heads and Young Hearts. 
We are, of course, unable to — of it to-day ; 
but the performance (in which the lessees, and 
Mr. Farren, Mr. Righton, Miss Larkin, Miss 
Amy Roselle, and others, took part) will be 
criticised in our next issue. 


Tue second dramatic work of M. Paul Ferrier 
—Tabarin—was produced at the Frangais on Mon- 
day evening. His first showed his tendency to 
light comedy; it was called Chez [ Avocat; was 
concerned with what Balzac would have called 
some petites miscres de la vie conjugale, and was 
acted chiefly by Coquelin and Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt. The new two-act comedy has for its sub- 
ject, as the name implies, the celebrated buffoon 
of the time of Louis Treize, and though contain- 
ing much that is spirited and amusing, it has also 
at one point a very serious interest, of which 
Coquelin made the most. The younger Coquelin 
assisted his brother, and so did Mdme. Lloyd, 
Mdlle. Dinah Félix, Messrs, Boucher, Kime, and 
others. 


M. Vicrorren Sarpov is busy upon a long pla 
for the Gaieté; a play which M. Offenbach will 
produce, it is said, during next winter. 


Some curious particulars with regard to the 
career of Rachel at the Frangais have just been 
published. Her first ———_ was as Camille 
in Les Horaces, on June 12, 1838, and the receipts 
of the theatre on that occasion were only 281. : 
that is, only about a sixth of the seats in the 
house were occupied; or, if occupied, they were 
occupied by what is technically spoken of as 
“ paper ”—persons who are admitted free because 
gratuitous representations are better than a “ beg- 
garly ~—_ of empty boxes.” A few weeks later 
and she filled the theatre every night. Nearly all 
her early successes were gained in the classic 
tragedies, She ap afterwards, as Ristori 
has done, in translations of the great ies of 
other literatures than her own, Then came the 
romantic drama—Corneille gave place to Alexandre 
Dumas. But Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle was not 
= the most successful of her performances : 
one of the most notable performances of her later 
days was that of Adrienne Lecouvreur. Altogether 
she appeared in forty-five characters, of which the 
last created was in a drama now long forgotten— 
La Czarine, produced in 1855. Her genius was 
possibly greatest in her youth; her art most 
elaborate after ten years of practice; and towards 
the end ill-health told visibly and shockingly upon 
her work. A private life less agitated would 
probably have preserved to us for many years this 
woman—almost the most remarkable, almost the 
most agreeable, recent generations have seen. 


From time to time one hears a good deal said 
about the inefficiency of some of the persons who 
contrive to be entrusted with prominent 8 
upon our stage; but one hears little of the inca- 
pacity of a far larger number of persons—the mass 
of those who at nearly every theatre in London 
represent the unnamed characters who figure more 
pve in nearlyevery drama. A correspondent, who 
has a claim to be heard, draws our attention to the 
point, These unnamed characters have nothing 
to say, except the unanimous “‘ yes ” or unanimous 
“oh!” which caused a famous personage to re 
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mark that “ when do agree the stage, 
their unauimty ia-wecdorted®® and because these 
characters have nothing to say, their representa~ 
tives imagin’ that they have nothing to act. Are 
ey a group of citizens to be watching 
with interest some incident of the streets? Are 
they a group of market-women chatting at the 
fruit market?—their action, or their want of 
action, is generally open to the that they 
do not for one instant imagi ves to be 
the characters they are supposed to represent. The 
men, whether citizens, peasants, even guests at a 
party, appear to take as their model for behaviour 
the stiffness of a line of policemen setting out upon 
their beat. The women are entirely conscious 
that they are on the stage of a theatre, and that in 
front of them is an audience which does not wholly 
abstain from criticising their ap ce. They 
adjust their caps, they adjust their bracelets, they 
gaze at their shoe-buckles, and carry on to the 
stage the minor operations of the dressing-room. 
Those whose business it is to arrange their moye- 
ments consider their movements en masse, and 
these accessory characters hold themselves excused 
from considering their own movements at all, save 
with an eye to the effect which their appearance 
y produce among their acquaintances in the 
audience. This at least is true of very many of 
them; and yet. those who care seriously for the 
improvement of the ‘we are not speaking of 
what is called its “tone,” but its inprovement as 
an art—cannot help remembering that each one of 
these accessory + ewig is none the less a character 
because a speechless one. To each one of them 
is open the whole wide field of gesture and of 
facial expression. It would be interesting to see, 
for once, what a great mistress of delicate expres- 
sion—sich an actress as Mdlle. Desclée was, or as 
Mdlle, Pierson now is—could make of the speech- 
less part of a market-girl, with a life of her own 
of which the audience is to hear no word, but 


with a natural characteristic interest in the fate ’ 


of the friends, the neighbours, the everyday ac- 

age egg whose story is unfolded throughout 
the piece. That yeas we venture to say, 
would be a lesson which would not be lost upon 

the spectators, though it might be upon the super- 

numeraries. It would point to a perfection which, 
indeed, could practi never be attained, but 

towards which we might well make some little 

onward step. The present behaviour of too many 

of the unnamed characters destroys the illusion of 
the stage instead of aiding it. ey are not cha- 
racters at all; the story, one says, has nothing to 

do with them; at best, they are but on the stage 

like the fine gentlemen to be in the early days 
of the theatre—privileged spectators: nothing 
more. They encumber the stage, and stop 
the way of the story. And sometimes when they 

do not encumber it by their inaction, they encum- 
ber it yet more by their action. By strange antics 
they set on barren spectators to laugh, but (if we 

are to credit audiences with judgment) they offend 
many more than they please. Lately, one has 
heard something about “schools of acting.” Of 
— “ poe none could be a better one than that 
which the supernumerary actors at a good theatre 
are frequenting everynight, but at which they 
learn almost nothing. ey have good acting to 
observe, and they can observe it closely and re- 
mapas and they have even some little opportu- 
nity, which any one among them destined to be 
great would surely seize, for ae the arts 
too little cultivated even by the more advanced of 
their brethren and their sisters: the invaluable 
and inexhaustible resources of gesture and of 
facial play. 








MUSIC. 
BALFE'S “IL TALISMANO.” 

Batrr’s posthumous opera Ii Talismano, or, to 
ive it its English, and more appropriate title ‘The 
Knight of the Leopard, was produced for the first 

time last Thursday week at Hor Majesty's: Opera, 
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Drury Lane. It speaks volumes for the present 
state of music, and especially of the opera, in this 
country, that the first performance of the last work 
of one of our most distinguished, as well as most 
distinctively English composers should be given 
in a foreign lan and ® company com- 
— entirely of foreign artists. It is useless, 

owever, to enter into this subject now, especially 
as it is far eesier to point out the evil, and even to 
indicate its cause, to suggest a remedy. It 
will be more to the purpose to give some account 
of the work itself. . 

The subject of the opera is taken, as will be 
surmised from its name, from Sir Walter Scott's 
well-known novel. It was obviously impossible 
to bring the whole story within the com of a 
three-act opera, and Mr. Arthur Matthison, the 
writer of the libretto, has therefore selected 
that portion of it which related to the adventures 
of Sir Kenneth, the Knight of the Leopard, as the 
subject of his drama. It will probably best 
enable our readers to get as far as possible a clear 
idea of the present work, if we give an outline of 
the plot, noticing at the same time, as we proceed, 
the more salient features of the music. 

Those who are familiar with Balfe’s style—and 
what amateur is not so, toa greater or less ex- 
tent?—will not need to be told that its t 
characteristic is ao pons pete gate . ly 
striking or original, but always pleasing and flow- 
ing, frequently also “ ear-catching ” and thoroughly 
attractive. Few men understood better than he 
how to hit the taste of the public. And though, 
on the whole, the oo can romans th perhaps, be 
considered one of the best of his works, it yet con- 
tains pieces, as will be seen presently, fully worthy 
of his reputation; pieces which are exactly “ not 
too good to be popular,” and which, though they 
may fail to satisfy a highly critical taste, may not 
improbably be a most valuable property for the 
soca. 

Instead of a Ee Saerem overture, the 
opera opens with a rather short orchestral pre- 
lude, commencing with a short fanfare, and 
founded, according to a well-established precedent, 
on themes ge ory! met with in the course of 
the work. The first of these is Richard’s prayer, 
“Monarch supreme,” in the second act, while the 
following allegro is the subject of the immediatel 
succeeding solo and chorus “ On, valiant Squires. 
The opening scene of the first act shows us an 
Arab encampment on the shores of the Dead Sea, 
and the first number is a chorus of Arabs, “ Soldiers 
of Araby,” which, though melodious, is more re- 
markable for truth of characterisation and for a 
happily imparted barbaric tone, than for intrinsic 
musical beauty. The Emir and Sir Kenneth, who 
have lately been engaged in combat, enter; the 
former has undertaken to conduct his late foe to 
the cave of the hermit of Engaddi. Their con- 
versation turns on the abject of female beauty, 
and a duet, “Golden love-locks floating,” follows, 
in which each singer extols the merits of his 
countrywomen. This duet is pretty and tuneful, but 
on the whole somewhat commonplace. The scene 
then changes to the chapel at Hnguaai Edith 
enters, and after a rather long orchestral intro- 
duction, sings a scena, according to the fashion 
of prime donne in general. e slow. move- 
ment, “Solemnly, softly, cometh the nightfall,” 
which follows the introductory recitative, is in 
Balfe’s best manner: it is a v ful and 
thoroughly pleasing, if not highly original, melody. 
After another recitative, a second verse of the 
melody follows, now given a semitone higher—in 
E fiat instead of D—and with a more elaborated 
accompaniment. A characteristic interlude then 
introduces the dwarf Nectabanus, who summons 
Edith to the Queen’s presence, and announces the 
arrival of the Knight of the Leopard, as an envoy 


9 


from the ing princes. ao g ee Sa 
Edith expresses. her parts, 
Nectabanus alone. The 4 in a carn amma | 


air, “TI love the sky when no bright stars shine,” 
gives vent to his spite against humanity in general 


Sa 





and beauty in particular. This piece is one of the 
best in opera, and though likely to be less 
popular than many numbers not: equal to it in 
musical merit, bears good testimony to the dra- 
matic capacity and power of individualising cha- 
racter of the composer. The following scene, 
“Salve Regina ”—in which a procession of nuns, 
<< whom are Edith and the Queen, enters the 
chapel into which Sir Kenneth has been conducted 
by the dwarf—is a well-treated and effective num- 


ber, the h being from time to time in- 
terrupted by the ejaculations of Edith and 


Sir Kenneth, who recognise each other. The 
musical value of this piece is far higher than that of 
some of its predecessors, the themes being well 
chosen and happily contrasted. As the procession 

uits the chapel, edith drops a rose at her lover's 
eet, which he picks up and apostrophises in the 
song, “ Flow’ret I kiss thee,’ which concludes the 
first act. This song will probably be one of the 
most popular pieces in the opera; its simple 
theme is one of Balfe’s most “ Balfish ” melodies, 
and the harmony, without being over-elaborated, 
is more interesting than is frequently the case in 
songs of this type. It would be worth the pub- 
lishers’ while to issue a transposed edition of this 
song, the voice-part of which lies rather high ; as 
the amateur tenors who would doubtless wish to 
add it to their répertoire would fo dread 
the high B flats which are met with two or three 
times in the course of the music. 


The first scene of the second act shows us the 
tent of King Richard, who in a long recitative 
and air sings of his affection for his queen. His 
song, “ Oh, who shall sing the rapture,” is broad 
and effective, but by no means very new, and 
somewhat commonplace. The King then sum- 
mons Sir Kenneth to his presence, and warns him 
against aspiring to the hand of Edith. Their con- 
versation is interrupted by the arrival of De Vaux, 
who announces-that the Duke of Austria has torn 
down the English banner from St. George’s Mount, 
and planted his own in its place. After a short 
terzetto, the King and the two knights depart to 
avenge the insult; and the scene changes to the 
mount itself. The Duke of Austria is empare.| 
his banner amidst the approving shouts of his own 
soldiers, and the menaces of the English and 
French troops. A short, vigorous, but again not 
very original triple chorus presents this scene in 
music, Richard, accompanied by Sir Kenneth 
and De Vaux, arrives with a flourish of —, 
and asks “ Who hath done this?” On the Duke 
of Austria replying “’Twas I!” Richard tears 
down and tramples under foot the Austrian flag. 
The King of France arrives to mediate between 
the disputants, and Richard declares his intention 
of marching on the morrow against the infidels. 
Meanwhile he gives Sir Kenneth charge to watch 
over the English banner. A chorus, chiefly in 
unison, “ Lead us on, Lion-Heart,” expresses the 
enthusiasm of the troo The following number, 
Richard’s prayer, “ Monarch supreme,” and the 
tempo di marcia to which it leads, “On, valiant 

uires,” have been already anticipated in the pre- 
lude which commences the work. This movement 
is full of spirit, pleasing and taking in its themes, but 
again, like much of the present work, of no re- 
markable novelty. Sir Kenneth, left alone, sings 
a very melodious air, “On balmy wing of night- 
breeze.” The accompaniment to the recitative 
which introduces this song is for a solo viola, and 
can hardly fail to have been suggested by Meyer- 
beer’s similar employment of the same instrument 
in Raoul’s romance in the first act of the Hu- 
guenots, Nectabanus enters, and in a long and 
well-written scene we see his endeavours to lure 
the knight from his post, in which he ultimately 
succeeds, The scene is again c to the 
Queen’s tent, and after a pretty chorus for the 
ladies in waiting, a ballad sung by the Queen, and 
a romance, “The Ladye Eveline,” sung by Edith; 
the latter of which is the more interesting, Edith 
learns that, by a trick, her lover has been seduced 
from his duty. Sir Kenneth enters, and the 





Queen hurries to Richard to intercede for him 
and avert the consequences of her ill-timed jest. 
After a somewhat long but effective duet between 
the lovers, the King enters, and, learning that the 
banner of land been cut down, is about to 
strike the traitor dead, when Edith and the Queen 
rush in and interpose. The finale of the second 
act, which immediately follows, is somewhat con- 
ventional both in form and treatment. It brings 
the act to an effective conclusion, but presents no 
features calling for special notice. 

The third act must be briefly dismissed. After 
an orchestral prelude founded on the subject of 
Richard's song, which opens the second act, the 
monarch is discovered in his tent, reading letters 
from land. From these he learns that the 
Knight of the Leopard is no other than David, 
Prince of Scotland, in disguise. He regrets his 
banishment, and expresses a wish to see him 
again; whereupon his attendant De Vaux informs 
him that his wish may be at once gratified, as 
“the Nubian slave who but this morn did save 
thee from the assassin’s blade, was Sir Kenneth, 
Knight of Scotland.” The King orders him to be 
at once summoned to his presence. The whole of 
this scene is in the form of free recitative, with 
more or less elaborate accompaniment. Edith and 
the Queen then enter, and beg permission for the 
former to retire to a convent, but Richard puts 
them off till the morrow. The scene then changes 
to the great pavilion. A grand procession of 
nobles and warriors enters to the sound of a mili- 
tary march, which is followed by a tuneful but 
somewhat common-place chorus, “A song to 
merrie England.” Richard arrives, gives orders 
to call to his presence the valiant minstrel knight 
whom he delights to honour, and from without 
is heard the sound of Sir Kenneth’s song in the 
first act, “Flow'ret I kiss thee.” Edith recog- 
nises the music. Sir Kenneth is brought in, 
receives due acknowledgment of his rank, and of 
course is rewarded with the hand of Edith, who 
expresses her joy in a brilliant rondo finale, “ Ra- 
diant splendours,” after which the military march, 
now sung as a full chorus, “ Homeward yon blue 
water flows,” concludes the opera. 

It cannot be said that The Knight of the Leopard 
will as a whole add much to its composer’s reputa- 
tion. It contains little the like of which is not to 
be found in his other works; but it is, though 
often common-place, always tuneful, and seldom 
if ever dry. Some of the separate pieces, especially 
"the “ flower” song, the “‘ Ladye Eveline ” romance, 


and the song “ Radiant splendours,” are likely to 
keep their place with other of Balfe’s compositions 
in the p: mes of miscellaneous concerts; but 


some of the best music in the work is just that 
which will the least bear separation from the 
context, It isan English rather than an Italian 
opera; and for that reason we have in our notice 
given the English names of the pieces throughout. 

One line must suffice to speak of the perform- 
ance ; for the readers of the AcapEmy will probably 
be far more interested to know what the music is 
like than how the various singers acquitted them- 
selves. The part of Edith Plantagenet was given 
to perfection, both as regards singing and acting, 
by Mdme, Nilsson. The parts of the Queen, Sir 

enneth, and King Richard were effectively ren- 
dered by Mdlle. Marie Roze, and Signori Cam- 
panini and Rota. Signor Catalani did full justice 
to the character of Nectabanus, and the less im- 

tant parts were taken by Signori Campobello, 
Costa, asaboni, and Rinaldini. The mise-en-scdne 
of the opera was gorgeous, and the applause of a 
crowded house enthusiastic. 

EBENEZER Provr. 





Tue fifth summer concert of the present season at 
the Orystal Palace took place last Saturday, the 
programme on that occasion being devoted to the 
illustration of the Italian school of music. As 
might reasonably be expected, the vocal music was 
more prominent than the instrumental, though the 
latter was by no means destitute of interest. 
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Foremost in importance in this department was 
the revival of one of old Corelli’s “Concerti i 
the graceful and melodious strains of which re- 
ceived full justice from the strings of Mr. Manns’s 
orchestra. Two specimens of Rossini’s -instru- 
mental music were given—the well-known and 
opular overture to La Gazza Ladra, and the less 
own, but perhaps even more charming ballet-air 
“ Passo a sei” from the first act of Guillaume Tell. 
The other orchestral piece was Cherubimi’s over- 
ture to Anacreon; but it is an open a 
‘whether Cherubini, though Italian by birth, ought 
not rather to have been classed among French com- 
posers, as all his chief operas were written for and 
roduced at Paris, The instrumentalist was Signor 
*apini, the Italian violinist, whose recent perform- 
ances at the Musical Union have shown him to be 
an artist of the highest order. He exhibited his 
powers in a concerto of his own ; but his fine tone, 
perfect execution, and impassioned delivery would 
probably have been heard to even greater a vane 
in a work by one of the great masters. e 
concertos of Deuthoveti, Mendelssohn, or Spohr, 
were, however, of course inadmissible at an Italian 
concert. The Crystal Palace choir sang a motett 
by Palestrina, “O Saviour of the world,” and 
‘esta’s well-known madrigal “ Down in a flow’ry 
vale,” besides taking part in the prison scene from 
the Trovatore, The solo vocal music, which con- 
sisted entirely of pieces from the operas of Bellini, 
Rossini, Donizetti, and Verdi was rendered by 
Mdme. Miliano, Mdlle. Singelli, and Signori 
Fancelli, Galassi, and Borella. 

Owing to the increasing pressure upon our space, 
our notes of musical events must in the or of 
cases be confined to a mere record of facts. We 
can, therefore, only enumerate the chief items of the 
excellent Philharmonic concert last Monday. These 
were the unfinished B minor symphony of Schubert 
and the “ Pastorai” of Beethoven, Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto, played to perfection by Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, Rheinberger’s very interesting 
and clever overture to the Taming of the Shrew 
(for the first time in England), and the overture to 
Oberon. It is only due to the band and its con- 
ductor, Mr. Cusins, to add that a marked improve- 
ment has been perceptible in the finish of the 
performances since the earlier concerts of the 
season. 


At the Albert Hall, on Wednesday last, a new 
cantata entitled Supplication and Praise, by Dr. 
Sloman, was produced. The work contains some. 
clever part-writing, which does credit to its com- 
poser’s scholarship. It is, however, like so much 
new music, not remarkable for any great originality 
or individuality of style. 


Monte. Krens’s second recital, on Thursday 
week last, was by no means inferior to the pre- 
ceding one. Among the chief pieces given were 
Beethoven's Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, 
Bach's Italian Concerto, and Schumann’s seldom 
heard “Toccata,” OP. 7. The whole programme 
was, however, so well selected, and so admirably 
performed,as to render it almost impossible to select 
any pieces for special praise. 

Nearly the same may be said of Mdme. Essipoff’s 
second recital, last Saturday, with this difference 
—that this lady seems to us to be pre-eminently 
fine in Chopin's music. Such at least was the im- 
pression produced on us after hearing her splendid 
rendering of his great Nocturne in © minor, and 
Berceuse. To Mdme. Essipoff’s “reading” of 
Schumann’s “ Carnaval” some might perhaps take 
exceptions, but a certain amount of licence must 
always be granted to a great artist, and the more 
pronounced his (or her) individuality, the larger 
the allowance which should be made for differences 
of reading. Among the smaller pieces which 
Mdme. Essipoff played on this occasion, special 
mention should be made of a charming little Hinde, 
“ Papillons,” by her husband, Herr Leschetizky, 
and of an Intermezzo by Dr. Hans von Biilow. 


Mr. FREDERICK AROHER’s annual morning con- 
eert took place on Wednesday afternoon at 





Hanover Square Rooms.. Among the most im- 
_— ieces of a long and varied selection were 

nnett’s Sestétt for piano and strings; Mr. Lind- 
say Sloper’s “Double Duet” for four performers 
on two pianos, on themes by Sir Julius Benedict ; 
and the Chevalier de Kontski’s duet for two pianos 
on the “ Huguenots.” 


Tue rehearsal for the Handel Festival took place 
esterday at the Crystal Palace ; and the Festival 
itself will be held during the coming week. 
Rather vague notions respecting it seem to prevail 
on the Continent, if we may.judge from a refer- 
ence to it in the last number of the Mustkalisches 
Wochenblatt,in which it is stated that the Messiah 
is to be performed at Sydenham with from eight 
to ten thousand pie 


WE learn, on what we believe to be trustworthy 
authority, that the committee for the next. Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival, which will take place 
in 1876, have resolved to invite Johannes Brahms 
to write a large vocal work for them, to be pro- 
duced on that occasion. 

The Débats of the 14th inst. contains a long 
notice of Verdi's “‘ Requiem,” which has just been 
produced in Paris, from the able pen of M. Reyer, 
the musical critic of that journal. While on the 
whole highly laudatory, the notice states that the 
Requiem “is much more a dramatic than a religi- 
ous work.” He says, “itis chiefly in the character 
and form of the melody that M. Verdi in his 
‘ Rogen: has freed himself, I will not say from 
a rule, but from a custom, to which composers 
whom the imposing splendours of the Catholic 
service truly inspire will always return.” In its 
general style he compares it with the master's 
most recent opera Aida, of which also it offers 
occasional reminiscences. 


Mpme. ScuumMaNN, who, as our readers will 
remember, was prevented from visiting England 
this season by a severe attack of rheumatism, is at 
present taking the baths at Teplitz, with the view 


| of obtaining relief from her malady. 


Tue Norwegian Storthing has made a liberal 

t of money to the two young composers 

vendsen and Grieg, to enable them to give their 
undivided attention to artistic production. 


Letters from Vienna announce that the new 
“ Komische Oper ” in that city, opened in January 
last, was closed on June 1. The speculation was 
unsuccessful, because the first-rate artists who 
were engaged, such as the prima donna Minnie 
Hauck, and the celebrated buffo, Gustav Hélzel, 
received such high salaries that the management, 
although the house was filled every night, could 
not afford them. The last performance was that 
of Leo Délibes’ opera Der Konig hat’s gesagt (Le 
Roi la dit), the only “great hit” made in the 
theatre during the whole season. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Amoneé the Sessional Papers issued this week we 
note three of considerable scientific interest. The 
first contains copies of official correspondence on 
the Organisation of a Meteorological pire 
ment in India, oe with the report of the 
committee of the Royal Society; the second is 
the report of Professor Tyndall to the Trinity 
House, upon recent experiments with regard to 
fog signals, conducted at the South Foreland 
during the past and present years—a most valua- 
ble contribution to the study of the propagation 
of sound, which would require a lengthy notice 
in order that eny just notion might be conveyed 
of it. The third paper is described as a copy of 
“ Further Correspondence relative to Proposals to 


substitute Mineral Oils for Oolza Oil in Light- 
houses.” 


Mr, Foster ag 8 to publish by subscription, 
in two volumes folio, price three guineas each, 
the Pedigrees of the Historical Families of Lincoln- 
shire, as eg oom by the late Lord Monson and 
Mr, Arthur Staunton Larken. The prospectus 





states that the collection of these pedigrees oc- 
cupied the compilers for many and, in 
addition to the Visitation entries of 1562, 1564, 
1592, 1634, and 1666, they.include the majority 
of the existing county families ; they have been 
elaborately worked up from inquisitions post 
mortem, wills,. monumental i tions, parish 
registers, and other documents, public and pri- 
vate. ‘As the history of Lincolnshire still remains 
unwritten, this collection will doubtless be a 
valuable acquisition to all who are interested in 
the county, and will go far towards forming a 
basis for the historian of the future. 

Mr. Wentworth Wenster writes from St. 
Jean de Luz :— 

“Seeing the review of the Gipsy works in your 
present number leads me to ask whether the curious 
fact of the Gipsies so quickly coalescing with the 
Basques has been accounted for. Both here (St. Jean 
de Luz and Ciboure) and at St. Palais they have 
totally forgotten their own language and adopted 
Basque, though old people remember to have heard 
them speaking it, and. mention a word or two. The 
Basques call them ‘ Cascarrotac.’ They are now all 
Roman Catholics, and freely intermarry with the 
rest of the population, When some Hungarian Gip- 
sies have passed through on their way to and from 
Spain, the ‘ Cascarrotac’ have been quite unable to 
understand them. There are still some slight differ- 
ences in habits and physique between them and the 
rest of the population; but these are fast being ob- 
literated by successive mixtures. Occasionally curious 
cases of ‘atavism’ seem to occur.” 

Ar the anniversary meeting of the Numismatic 
Society, on Thursday, June 18, the annual report 
for the year 1873-4 was read, and was followed 
by obituary notices of two members of the so- 
ciety who had died during the year—Mr. J. 
Yonge Akerman, and Mr. J. 8. Wyon, late En- 

ver of the Royal Seals. The officers and 

ouncil for the following year were elected :— 
President, John Evans, F.R.S., P.G.S.,&e. Vice- 
Presidents—the Right Hon. the Earl of Ennis- 
killen; W.S. W. Vaux, F.R.S. Treasurer, J. F. 
Neck. Secretaries—Herbert A. Grueber; Bar- 
clay V. Head. Foreign Secretary, Percy Gard- 
ner, M.A, Librarian, W. Blades. Members of 
Council—Rev. Professor Churchill Babington ; 
Dr. Birch; Colonel Seton Guthrie, R.E. ; Major 
Hay, H.E.LC.S.; H. Henfrey ; Charles F. Keary, 
M.A.; Rey. S, S. Lewis, M.A.; Stanley Lane 
one! Samuel Sharpe, F.S.A.; John Williams, 

S.A, 
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